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A Danger to Democracy 


N his inauguration speech Governor RoosE- 
VELT gave utterance to a thought that is full 
He said: 
Under no form of government is it so necessary 
thus to combine efficiency and morality, high prin- 
ciple and rough common-sense, justice and the sturdiest 
physical and moral courage, as in a republic. It is abso 
lutely impossible for a republic long to endure if it be 
comes either corrupt or cowardly; if its public men, no 
less than its private men, lose the indispensable virtue of 
honesty; if its leaders of thought become visionary doc 
trinaires; or if it shows a lack of courage in dealing with 
the many grave problems which it must surely face, both 
at home and abroad, as it strives to work out the destiny 
meet for a.mighty nation, 


of suggestion. 


This is absolutely true. 
ment must be honest, or cease to exist. 


The republican govern- 
It must be 
moral, or invite destruction at the hands of the 
people whose forefathers established it, and who, in 
their turn and their epoch, maintain and defend it. 
It must be efficient if it is to be respected, and it 
must have principle and common-sense—which, 
by-the-way, is none the better for being rough— 
for much the same reason that it must have mo- 
rality. 

The reason for thus demanding high ideals and 
commensurate performance is that there is no ex- 
cuse for democracy uniess its government is nat- 
urally on a higher moral plane than that on which 
any other kind of government necessaril¥ stands. 
If the people do not grow in grace, if humanity is 
not ennobled, if the humblest citizens are not the 
better for it, there is very little to be said in favor 
of self-government. Moreover, if it is not just and 
honest, popular government can be worse than any 
other government which men have ever yet in- 
vented. _The tyranny of the majority —and we 
have had more than one taste of it in the United 
States—is the bitterest under which man can suf- 
fer, for it invades every right which he holds dear, 
and every neighbor may help to administer the 
unjust laws which oppress him. It does not mat- 
ter whether the tyranny be honest or dishonest, it 
is often cruel and generally wrong-headed, because 
it is often an attempt to change those habits and 
tastes which are properly beyond the jurisdiction 
of government, and it is almost always the result 
of i Indeed, it may be 
said that while it is possible for an arbitrary ruler 
to be intelligent, and even beneficent, intelligent 
action by a republie is never tyrannical; for ma- 
jorities, at least in America, as a rule, cannot be 
induced to be unjust and tyrannical if their reason 
is appealed to. When they are oppressive they 
act hastily and passionately, or in obedience to 
bigotry and prejudice, generally inherited and al- 
ways blind. In the same way corruption is not 
the natural expression of popular government, but 
means either that the people have been deceived, 
as they often are by political scoundrels, or that 
they have become indifferent to their duties. So 
long as the people themselves are not actually cor- 
rupted there is more hope of recovery froma bad state 
of affairs in a democracy than there can be from 
like conditions in a monarchy, for the people have 
ouly to comprebend and keenly feel that their ser- 
vants are unjust or wicked, and the remedy is ap- 
plied 
ply bad himself, but a corrupt democracy is a cor- 
There 


is hope that a bad monarch may be succeeded by 


gnorance and fanaticism. 


On the other hand, a bad monareh is sim- 
riupt state, and the source of power is foul. 


a good one, or that the decent people over whom 
he rules may rebel and overthrow him. When 
the people themselves are corrupt nothing good 
ean be expected from their government. Evil 
must prevail everywhere, and the honest minority 
must suffer wrong and injustice, without the solace 
of hone of any escape except through the destruc- 
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tion of the republic in which such things are pos- 


sible. In a republic the people are the source of 
government, and while a bad government may ex- 
ist for a time without corruption of the people who 
are really responsible for it, it cannot exist long 
without infusing its moral poison into the whole 
body of the state. When the whole country, rep- 
resented by a majority of its voters, becomes as 
bad as QUAY or CROKER or TANNER, for example, 
the republic will not be worth saving. 

It is the office of democracy to lift up humanity. 
Through its establishment man may attain his 
highest possibilities, and it has accomplished, or at 
least it has hastened, the great blessings which we 
enjoy at the end of the nineteenth century, in- 
cluding the gains of science, and the application 
of its laws to the promotion of health and the in- 
crease of comforts and of happiness. If our re- 
public should fail in this work; if at any time or 
in any quarter of the globe men may say that 
their condition is worse for the rule of democracy ; 
that their liberties are taken from them instead of 
being enlarged; that darkness instead of light 
follows on the rule of the people —then the re- 
public will become the worst of governments, for 
it will not only have shattered its own ideals, but 
it will have destroyed the faith of men in them- 
selves. 

There is only one way in which the republic, 
or any democratic form of government, can be 
held to justice, virtue, and efficiency, and that is 
through honest administration of its laws by com- 
petent men. It is true that we must at some 
time, and that not far off, have a reform of our 
legislative system and of its personnel. The 
sale of legislation, however, will not be stopped 
until the boss is dead; and if the boss continues to 
live, and is to remain much longer at the head of 
our party system—a system iu the essential char- 
acter of which Governor ROOSEVELT asserts his 
belief—we shall have an end to the republic, with- 
out doubt. Temporarily we have it now in some 
States and in most large cities; but we have faith 
that the boss and his legislative underlings, who 
sell laws to ready purchasers, are not for always, 
perhaps not for long. Granted a proper repre- 
sentation of the people in the personnel and the 
acts of the legislative body, the greatest danger to 
our institutions at the present time is ignorant, 
corrupt, and inefficient administration ; and the 
evil of this will grow apace after we have once 
established colonial governments, unless in the 
mean time we devise a system under which ad- 
ministrative officers shall be chosen for merit, and 
shall be left to the discharge of their duties un- 
hampered by politicians with favors to ask and 
pulls to work. For several years we have been 
very slowly working towards a better administra- 
tion of our civil service, and it is to be regretted 
that the first serious attack threatened upon it, 
since the passage of the first, the PENDLETON, law, 
is now said to be in contemplation. If we are to 
succeed in the colonies, the merit system must 
be applied much more largely and with greater 
particularity and detail, as well as with a much 
more extensive scope, than was ever contem- 
plated before; indeed, with our new _ possessions 
in mind, we must contemplate a service based on 
merit, and in which the tenure of good behavior, 
and promotion based on excellence, in the lower 
branches of the service, shall be leading princi- 
ples, and which will be greater in numbers and 
importance than was our entire civil establish- 
ment before the war with Spain. Not only will 
we do our new subjects the injustice of giving 
them bad government if we depend for the admin- 
istration of affairs upon such men as the party 
managers recommend to the President, but we 
shall vastly extend the source of evils which now 
affect our political system. We shall multiply the 
poison which is constantly threatening the whole 
body-politic—an insidious poison readily assimi- 
lated by a passive people, such as we are some- 
times accused of being. We do not know to whom 
especially Governor ROOSEVELT referred when he 
spoke of the ‘‘leaders of thought” who become 
‘** visionary doctrinaires,” but we are not aware of 
any men more visionary—whether they can be 
called ‘ doctrinaires * we doubt—than those who 
believe that we can properly govern colonies un- 
der a system of appointments to executive and ad- 
ministrative offices which does not rest on merit, 
and which does not contemplate continuance in 
office during good behavior. Whatever Governor 
ROOSEVELT may have meant by this expression in 
his inaugural address, he would probably agree 
with us that nothing could be more visionary than 
to hope for good and efficient administration of 
colonial government under the spoils system, for 
he believes, we are sure, as we do, that the wel- 
fare of the republic depends upon honest and effi- 
cient service, upon character, morality, and high 
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ideals, and that every departure from this tends 
to corrupt the source of power, to the injury of 
democracy, and to the destruction of the particular 
form of democracy in which corrupting conditions 
prevail. 


Army Organization 


F we are to have army reorganization and a lar- 
ger force, it ought to go without saying that none 
but military considerations should be taken into 

account in the preparation of the bills for that pur- 
pose. Moreover, we are not only just through 
with a war with a weak power, which taxed our 
military resources to the uttermost, but we are tak- 
ing upon ourselves the government of distant pos- 
sessions which for years to come will require mili- 
tary administration. In view of the weaknesses in 
our army system which were revealed by the war, 
and in view of the demands which are to be made 
upon our officers and their forces in distant colo- 
nies for an indefinite period in the future, it would 
seem as though our legislators should approach 
their task in the proper spirit, and with a desire not 
only to increase the army, but greatly to improve 
its efficiency. Admitting that the necessity of in- 
creasing the army is the most impressive fact to 
the Congressional mind in connection with our new 
departure, what hope is there for the enactment of 
wise laws for the civil government of our new 


islands if Congress cannot now enact a law for re- 


organizing the military force on a purely military 
basis, and without regard to politics? 

The important facts, so far as the army is con- 
cerned, that were developed by the war with Spain 
were the splendid quality of the line of the regular 
army and the inefficiency of the staff. We say 
nothing of the volunteers, for nothing was added 
by the war to the knowledge of that class of troops 
of which intelligent military men were not aware 
before the war broke out. The officers and men of 
the line were an honor to the country, and added 
new glories to the flag under which they serve, 
with sterling loyalty and courage and with great 
self-sacrifice, in peace and war. Of all our public 
servants, the officers and men of the army and 
navy are, as a body, the most faithful and the most 
devoted. Those who love their country best are 
stimulated to hope for the greatness of its future 
when they read of the splendid achievements of its 
soldiers and sailors. It is so to-day; it has been so 
throughout our history; and these citizens in uni- 
form are types of the plain American citizen who 
never serves the country except when service means 
sacrifice and danger. We shall never tire, we hope, 
of sounding the praises of our valiant regulars, 
for when we do we shall have lost faith in Amer- 
ican institutions and in the worth of American 
character. 

It is strange that there should be need of any 
plea in behalf of the line at this time, when its 
achievements are so fresh in the publie mind, but 
that the plea is needed must be clear to any one 
who will take the trouble to analyze the bill which 
has been reported to the House of Representatives 
by its military committee. We shall not discuss 
this measure in detail now, but we shall return to 
the subject again. We shall content ourselves 
now with the statement that this bill is for the pro 
motion of inefficiency, for the exaggeration of the 
very evils whose existence was disclosed by the 
war—evils from which the officers and men of 
the line are the chief sufferers. It is a bill for the 
increase, but not for the reform, of the staff. It 
makes places for volunteers, some of whom are, 
indeed, worthy of recognition, but not one of whom 
should be appointed into the regular establishment 
at the expense of regular officers. It makes places, 
also, for the appointment of civilians even into the 
Engineer Corps. It embodies a direct and vicious 
attack upon the artillery arm and upon its instruct- 
ed officers, who have earned their commissions in 
that arm by good work as cadets at the Academy. 
It is a bill, indeed, in which fitness and training 
are not considered at all, or inadequately consid 
ered, for examinations for the determination of 
mental efficiency are not to be required even 
where efficiency is most requisite. In preparing 
this measure, so much were the volunteer and the 
civilian in mind that, as the bill originally stood, 
there seemed to be no place for regular officers 
in the staff corps, and no exemption as to the age 
limit that was expressly devised for the benefit of 
volunteers. Therefore an amendment was sub- 
mitted in effect putting regular army officers on 
an equal footing with volunteers and civilians. 

If we are to have army increase, the line should 
be the first consideration; and if there are to be 
rewards and honors scattered about—and well 
there may be--let them be for those who won the 
battles in Cuba against the Spaniards and despite 
the staff. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. By &. S. Martin 


READER and friend of the WEEKLY takes ex- 
ception to a recent passage in this department 
of it which spoke of the American family of 
Leiters as presumably of Jewish origin. Per- 
haps the mere fact that a man’s first name is 
Levi and that he has a genius for trade is not 

enough to raise a presumption that Jacob was his ances- 
tor. At any rate, this informant says that Mr. Levi Z. 
Leiter grew up at Leitersburg, Maryland, and comes of 
Pennsylvania German stock, and that such of the Leiters 
as still live in Leitersburg go to the German Reformed 
Church. 

Another correspondent writes from Oklahoma, giving 
corroborative testimony of much interest to the same ef- 
fect. He says: 


I have known Mr. Levi Zeigler Leiter personally since 1862. Heisa 
native of Leitersburg, a village six miles from Hagerstown, Maryland 

-a Village started by his grandfather. My own home, and that of my 
father and grandfather, was but four miles from that place. 

I also well remember Mr, Leiter’s father, Joseph Leiter. His fa- 
ther’s family and his mother’s family—the Zeiglers—were German 
Lutherans, belonging to the very best German immigration which 
ever came to this country—that which setuled in southern Pennsyl- 
vania and northern Maryland in the eighteenth century. 

Both Leiters and Zeiylers have, for a time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, been esteemed to be, by all who 
knew them, families of the highest integrity and moral purpose, 


So it looks as if the Leiters never had any Jewish fore- 
bears. So much the more credit to them for getting on 
so well in the world without that advantage! Jewish an- 
cestry is not nearly so much the fashion as it should be. 
Think what extraordinary merit the Hebrew stock has! 
Think of its talent and tenacity and wonderful vitality! 
Professor Ripley has been telling us (in the Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly) that if one hundred Jewish infants and a 
hundred American infants, born, say, in Massachusetts, be- 
gin life the same day, half of the Americans will have 
died within forty-seven years, while the first half of the 
Jews will not be gone before the end of seventy-one years. 
So Lombroso says that of 1000 Jews 217 die before the 
age of seven, while of 1000 Christians 458 die before that 
age. Evidently the Jews are either a great deal tougher 
than other folks, or they know better how to live. 


IIE second vote of the graduates of Harvard College 

on the question of granting to the graduates of all the 
schools of the university the right to vote for overseers 
resulted in a reversal of the vote taken a year ago. The 
first vote was in favor of extension by 1749 to 1359. The 
second vote was against it by 2782 to 1481. The change 
of sentiment is very decided. Perhaps it is partly due to 
the fact that Boston folks are just now cordially opposed 
to expansion of every sort; but the argument that seems 
to have appealed most strongly to the voters was that 
the schools were full of graduates of other colleges, whose 
first allegiance was to those colleges, and whose ideas 
and opinions were formed in them before they came with- 
in the sphere of Harvard influence, and that it.was inex- 
pedient to give to such men a voice in the management 
of Harvard. There were many voters, for example, who 
could not see the propriety of inviting a Yale man who 
happened to have been through the Harvard Law School 
to help in the selection of Harvard overseers. The ob- 
jection was not that the Yale man would do a mischief 
with his vote, but simply that he was and always would 
be a Yale man, and didn’t want a voice in Harvard af- 
fairs, and ought not have it. There are graduates of the 
schools, however, who, not being identified with other 
colleges, are true Harvard men in feelings and interest, 
and who ought to have a voice in Harvard concerns. 
Their votes Harvard is not likely to gain at present, and 
that is matter for regret. The recent vote, however, 
does not necessarily settle anything. It lies with the 
Massachusetts Legislature to say who shall vote for Har- 
vard overseers. The bill to extend the suffrage, which 
was introduced last year, passed the Lower House, but, 
being opposed in the Senate, was referred to the next 
Legislature, which is now in session. It might now be 
passed, but in view of this vote of the graduates that is 
not likely. 


AWSON. so lately associated with Alaskan gold-fields, 

has become an ambiguous name since the recent strike 
in Colorado. The new gold camp of Dawson City is 
far up in the Greenhorn Range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in southern Colorado, The new city is not a name- 
sike of its arctic sister, but is named for the three Daw- 
sons, who, with two companions, own the Copper King 
claim, in which about a month ago they stumbled upon 
gold in surprising quantities while blasting to make a 
level place for a wood-pile. Their quest for.a year past 
had been for copper. . 


0 appearance of manifest destiny is available to sim- 

plify the selection of a new president for Yale. Next 
May the corporation is expected to choose a successor to 
President Dwight, but who he will be seems as yet to 
be entirely undetermined, and it is not even clear what 
sort of a min he will be—whether of the type of President 
Eliot or a college president of the older style. The ten- 
dency of the day, however, is to choose men of affairs 
and of demonstrated executive capacity for presidents 
of great universities, rather than men of especial distince- 
tion in scholarship, and the belief that it accords with 
fitness that college presidents should be doctors of di- 
vinity is not so widespread as it used to be. It is not 


expected that the new president of Yale will be a cler- 
gyman, because no one at present seems to have a 
clergyman in mind who is conspicuously suited to the 
place. Judge Taft of Cincinnati and Professors Woolsey 
and Hadley of New Haven are among the possible candi- 
dates whose qualifications have been discussed. 

Yale, by-the-way, seems to have parried successfully 
the attempt of the New Haven assessors to make her pay 
taxes on her dormitories and other income-yielding local 
real estate. The decision of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court holds as exempt from taxation the dormitories and 
other college buildings, and every other piece of Connecti- 
cut real estate which the university owns, the annual 
income of which does not exceed $6000 


‘T= Young Men’s Christian Association lost one of its 
oldest and most efficient leaders in Robert R. McBur- 
ney, general, secretary of the association in New York, 
who died on December 27, at Clifton Springs, New York. 
Over thirty-five years ago Mr. McBurney, then twenty- 
six years old, became secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in New 
York, so that he saw and took part in nearly all its devel 
opment. The association now has fourteen branches, 
and owns eleven buildings in New York alone, while, as 
every one knows, it has spread all over the United States 
and Canada, and is strong in Europe. 


EFFERSONIAN simplicity may have suffered some im- 

pairment from the decision of the justices of the New 
York courts to wear gowns, but there is no complaint, 
and ,the innovation seems to be generally approved. 
Gowns.are becoming to judges, and most judges seem to 
like them. They add somewhat to the dignity of the 
courts, and doubtless have an effect even upon the attor- 
neys and counsellors who do not wear them. New York 
is a town well qualified to set a fashion in such things, 
and it is probable that gowns will grow familiar in all 
the higher American courts. They have long been worn 
by the justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and have agreed well with the judges of the New York 
Court of Appeals, who have worn them long enough now 
to form a sound opinion as to their effect. 


F Mr. Keely of Philadelphia had a secret, it died with 

him, but he left behind some apparatus, upon the pos- 
sibilities of which a Boston inventor, Mr. T. L. Kinraide, 
has been appointed to meditate. To him the material 
evidences of Mr. Keely’s dreams have been shipped in 
twenty large packing-cases, and he says he will think 
about them for a year and see what comes of it. Mr. 
Kinraide was a friend and, to some extent, a confidant of 
Mr. Keely, and is believed to know more of what the de- 
ceased inventor had in mind than any one else. He 
makes no professions of ability to work out Mr, Keely’s 
problem, but merely says he will look into it as far as he 
can, and try to determine, after due investigation, whether 
there seems to be a fighting chance to solve it. 

It is interesting to notice the announcement of the death, 
on January 5, in London, of Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, Mr 
Keely’s faithful friend and backer. So far as is known, 
she believed in him to the end, and afforded him the 
means to continue his experiments, 


HERE is reason to believe that Mr. Oscar Strauss, of 

New York, who went to Turkey as successor to Min- 
ister Angell because there was important business to be 
done there, has made excellent progress in accomplishing 
the special undertakings he had in view. There were 
four of these undertakings—(1) to have an exequatur is- 
sued to our consul at Erzerum, (2) to secure passports for 
travellers to the interior of Turkey, (3) to secure payment 
of damages for destruction of property belonging to 
American missionaries, and (4) to make a treaty recog- 
nizing naturalization. The first two jobs were promptly 
accomplished after Mr. Strauss reached Constantinople. 
The third important and difficult undertaking is under- 
stood to be this far along, that the damages have been as- 
sessed, the ministers of the Sultan's council have advised 
payment, and finally the Sultan has ordered payment. 
This means money, so far as anything that is not cash can 
mean money in Turkey, The naturalization treaty re- 
mains to be negotiated, or did remain at last accounts, 
though Mr. Strauss may by this time have accomplished 
that too. The report seems credible that Mr. Strauss’s 
line of diplomacy is greatly admired in Constantinople, 
especially by the representatives of other powers. 





HE detective story entitled ‘‘A Sender of Cyanides, 
or The Athletic Club Mystery,” which is now run- 
ning in the newspapers, is one of the best constructed 
and most interesting of the remarkable series which has 
recently been offered to readers. Stories of the detection 
of criminals are lawful forms of entertainment, and so 
far as morals go it seems not to make much difference 
whether they are true tales which one reads in the news- 
papers or fiction served between covers. In the case of 
the dismembered bath-man, in that of the woman whose 
pieces were disclosed by the receding tide in Connecticut, 
in the candy-poisoning case, where the victim lived in 
Delaware and the murderess has just been convicted in 
San Francisco, the interest was not in the taking of life, 
but in the following up of clews and the discovery of 
what was hidden. It is an intellectual interest, and law- 
ful to indulge. 5 
In the athletic-club mystery now running there is such 


excellent entertainment that we need to stop apd remind 
ourselves that the thing was not gotten up to amuse read 
ers, but is a real tragedy, in which the life of an innocent 
person has been sacrificed. At this writing two chapters 
a day are being published, and we are assured that the 
police are confident that they are on the trail of the mur 
derer, and that his arrest is imminent. The indications 
that a previous crime of the same sort was successfully 
accomplished adds interest to the elucidation of this one. 

It is gratifying that this current story is free so far 
from all complications which would make it unsuitable 
for family reading. In this respect it has the advantage 
of the recent lively narrative of the Moores, which, though 
abounding in morals and of great dramatic interest, re- 
vealed too much of the wickedness of this world to make 
it miscellaneously desirable as literature. 


"| Seas was not much fighting in Puerto Rico, though, 

as every one knows, the ends for which fighting is 
usually necessary were duly accomplished. But though 
bloodshed was minimized, there was warfare, and if any 
one doubts it he is invited to examine two pictures given 
elsewhere in this week’s WEEKLY. One of them repre 
sents the Alfonso XIII. Infantry as it appeared in the 
Colon Plaza, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, on the 10th of Au 
gust, 1898, just before its meeting with the Eleventh 
United States Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel D. W. 
Burke, that afternoon, at Hormiquero. The second pic- 
ture represents the same band of Spanish soldiers enter 
ing Mayaguez as prisoners, four days later, after an en- 
gagement with the Eleventh Infantry near Las Maris on 
August 13. In the ambulance in the rear Colonel Loto 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Ossez, captured officers, are rid 
ing. Evidently the fighting in those parts was not of so 
mild a character but that very nice-looking soldiers could 
get seriously mussed up in it. 


IIE distinction of having held a Presidential commis 

sion longer than any other civil officer in the United 
States is claimed for James E. Dumont, Supervising In- 
spector-General of Steam Vessels, who was appointed on 
November 24, 1876, by President Grant. When appoint- 
ed he was the seventh man to hold the office since its 
creation, six years before. He originated the present 
system of inspection. 


T appears that the story that the late Calvin Brice had 

a hand on the rope that pulled down the Vendéme Col- 
umn is probably true. At any rate, Mr. Brice’s acquaint- 
ances say that when the complications in Paris that suc- 
ceeded the Franco-Prussian war became acute, Mr. Brice, 
who was then a young lawyer in Ohio, became extremely 
interested, and felt that he must have a hand in what was 
going on. He could speak little or no French, but he hied 
him to Paris, and got as much into the thick of the 
scrimmage as he could. His friends say that his, narra- 
tive of his experiences was prodigiously interesting. It 
seems that he was ready for whatever was going; that he 
introduced himself to the Communist leaders as an ardent 
friend of freedom from America, and made himself ex- 
ceedingly acceptable to them. His inadequate command 
of the French language limited his opportunities of use- 
fulness, but he got the freedom of the city in the form of 
an order permitting him to go where he pleased and do 
anything that seemed to him timely and expedient. So 
indorsed, he went about and enjoyed himself, and when 
the sport waned he came home 

The writer of the great American novel will do wel! to 
take note of Mr. Brice, and try to inform himself about 
his ups and downs and ins and outs, including his views 
of life and turns of thought. He seems to have shared 
in full measure the conviction of Tyson, the late Aus 
tralian millionaire, that ‘‘the little game" was better 
worth while in itself than the mere acquisition of the 
stakes. He loved to rub the lamp and sce the genie 
hump himself. 


HE Waring fund is complete. It is a fine thing that it 

should have been gathered, and we all owe a debt to 
the men who have raised it. Colonel Waring is still con 
stantly in the public mind. Not a snow-storm comes to 
New York that does not remind us that we have lost 
him; not an eye is blinded with the dust of Manhattan on 
a windy day that does not grow moist as it recalls him. 


RS. PHCQEBE HEARST seems bent on leaving the 

world far more beautiful than she found it. It will 
be remembered that she provided for an elaborate com 
petition among the architects of America and Europe for 
the best plans for the reconstruction, on a grand scale, of 
the grounds and buildings of the University of Califor 
nia. Now she has undertaken a like labor in) behalf 
of the city of San Francisco. She has formally pro 
posed to set the minds of the ablest engineers in the 
world at work on plans for rearranging the streets of that 
town, opening and grading new boulevards, and construct- 
ing a new system of sewerage. The city hears her pro- 
posal gladly, and i! is pointed out that inasmuch as San 
Francisco has no debt, there is no reason why such plans 
as Mrs. Hearst may provide should not be carried out 

We have no Mrs. Hearst in New York, but it is gratify 

ing to notice that our Architectural League has the needs 
of our town on its mind, and lately spent an evening dis 
cussing plans for the city which include many grand 
projects for civic beatification 
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SPANISHL TROOPS: GOING ABOARD LIGHTERS, FOR EMBARKATION ON TRANSPORTS FOR SPAIN. 























UNITED STATES TROOPS AT MARIANAO UNITED STATES ARMY TRANSPORT AT SAN JOSE DOCKS. 

















UNITED STATES TROOPS IN CAMP AT MARIANAO, NEAR HAVANA. 


THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF HAVANA.—PHOTOGRAPHS By S. A. COHNER. 
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Captured Gunboats 


HE deplorable loss of the former Spanish cruiser 

Infanta Maria Teresa, and the Navy Depart 
ment’s final decision not to attempt to raise any 
more of the sunken war-ships of Cervera’s 
squadron, leave us with only two small tro- 
phies of the naval campaign in Cuban waters 
They are the tiny Spanish gunboats Alvarado and Sando- 
vl, and in size they are not as large as some of our con- 
verted yacht-gunboats. The two are sister ships, being 
identical in all important essentials. They are 110 feet 
long, 8 feet beam, and 5 feet draught heir rating is 
that of torpedo-boats, although, strange to state, they have 
no torpedo-launching tubes. Their engines are in excel- 
lent condition, and it is believed that they can be altered 
to develop high speed. The two vessels will be reniod- 
elled at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for which navy- 
yard they sailed from Norfolk last week, touching at 
Annapolis in order to let the cadets inspect the trophies. 

The boats came from Guantanamo Bay, where they 
were fitted out under the supervision of Captain McCalla. 
The Sandoval is commanded by Lieutenant A. Anderson, 
the galiant young North-Carolinian who cut the cables at 
Cienfuegos, under fire, in an open boat. Lieutenant Victor 
Blue, the first American naval officer positively to locate 
Cervera’s squadron in Santiago Harbor, commands the 
Alvarado. She was one of the gunboats captured when 
Santiago surrendered. 

The Sandoval was dismantled and wrecked by her own 
captuin when he saw that escape from the American fleet 
in Guantanamo Bay was impossible. The breech-blocks 
were broken off and thrown overboard, and the guns oth- 
erwise rendered useless. The vessel was then sunk, the 
captain afterward explaining to Admiral Sampson that 
his ship was in a sinking condition, and went down be- 
fore he could beach her. The Sandoval was afterward 
raised and refitted by Lieuteuant Anderson, under the 
supervision of Captain McCalla 

The little vessels had a hard time between Cape Fear 
and Norfolk. A heavy gale accompanied by fog forced 
them to anchor off Point Lookout. eae they proceeded, 
and owing to fog could scarcely find Ocracoke Inlet, 
through which they entered the safer waters of the 
sounds. They were forced to anchor several times, com- 
pletely losing each other in the impenetrable fog. While 
in the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal they had a nar- 
row escape from destruction by collision with the end of 
a long raft, but skilful navigation extrieated them, 

A. McKay Griees 





THE ALFONSO XIII. INFANTRY LEAVING MAYAGUEZ, AUGUST 10, TO MEET 
THE t17H U.S. INFANTRY. 











THE ALFONSO XIII. INFANTRY ENTERING ‘MAYAGUEZ AS PRISONERS, 
AUGUST 14. 


AN ECHO OF THE PUERTO RICO CAMPAIGN.—[SEE PAGE 31.] 

















THE CAPTURED SPANISH GUNBOAT ‘‘SANDOVAL.” 
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THE CAPTURED SPANISH GUNBOAT ‘ALVARADO.’ 
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LILLI LEHMANN, 


Soprano, of The Maurice Grau Opera Company. 


MUS IC 


“I declare to you before God, as a man of honor, that your son_is 
the greatest composer that I know, either personally or. by reputa- 
tion; he has faste, and beyond that the most consummate knowledge 
of the art of composition.”"—Haypn to Leorpotp Mozart. 

“ Poetry in the opera onght to be absolutely the obedient daugh- 
ter of music. Mozart. 


ROUND the score and the performances of Mo- 
zart’s ‘* Don Giovanni,” during about a hundred 
and adozen years of its life, a special literature 
has crystallized. Theadmiration, the affection, 
and the reverence of one generation after an 
other of the highest musical authority (quite 

ipart from the mere public sense of its supremely beauti- 
ful traits) have lauded the opera only the more formally, 
decade by decade. Mozart has this in common with 
tuphacl—the untaught sense is captivated 
by him, so lucid and so immediate is his 
appeal to a temperament at all esthetic; 
while at the same time he is the musician's 
musician. Few of the greatest music-makers have failed 
to take off their hats to him on one occasion or another; 
ippreciative of him, even to admitting their own inferi- 
ority to his spontaneous and consummate genius. Let us 
take another genius, one not a world removed from Mozart 
by any means—Rossini. Rossini is asked which of his— 
Rossinis—operas he most esteems, and Rossini answers, 
with his wink of incredible slyness, ‘Oh, ‘Don Giovanni.’ ” 
Meyerbeer finds, ‘‘ My obligations to the incomparable 
‘Don Giovanni’ often seem humiliating.” Gounod says, 
‘The seore of ‘Don Giovanni’ has exercised the influ- 
ence of a revelation upon the whole of my life—a pin- 
nacle beyond which it is impossible to advance.” Even 
Wagner, absorbed in himself, and seldom quitting his 
quintessent egotism, could speak with respect of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” and of the four greater Mozart symphonies. 
We shall never pass beyond ‘‘ Don Giovanni” musically 
and dramatically, not even in ‘‘ The Wedding of Figaro.” 
In that other miracle of opera the dramatic seriousness 
had not to attain an equal height. 


Mozart as the 


*Musician’s 


I think that some of us—perhaps a great many—came 
away from a certain performance of Mozart’s work the 
other evening, at the Metropolitan, feeling that, in spite of 

our recollections of great representations of 

I it in the past and despite endless testimonies 
gg lian yng, Nanny to its inexhaustible splendors, never before 

York. had we heard ‘*Don Giovanni” so sung 
This production of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” was 

expected to be exceptional; a cast had been announced pos- 
sible only to so special a company. We awaited much— 
yes; but we came away conscious that we had received 
more. In the distribution, the Donna Anna was Lilli Leh- 
mann; the Donna Hlvira, Madame Nordica; the Zerlina, 
Marcella Sembrich; the Don Giovanni presented Mr. Victor 
Maurel in a réle with which his name is peculiarly asso- 
ciated; Mr. Edouard de Reszke was the Leporello; Mr. Sa- 
lignac sang Ottavio, Mr. Carbone was Massetto, and as the 
Commander we had Mr. Devriés. Not all these could 
rise to the Mozartian situation. That was plain, ‘“ whoever 
is who.” Like Shakspere’s minor characters, Mozart’s 
smallest parts deserve and often demand artists not small. 
Who has ever heard a “ Don Giovanni” production which 
satisfied his sense of the unity of beauty and dignity and 
charm latentin the work? Only those people easily satis- 
fied. But on this rare occasion we had an assemblage of 
singers in the obviously greater réles, that, Hamlet-like, 
‘struck us into amazement and admiration.” I could run 
over in my mind, merely as one professional auditor, a noble 
list of representations, ordinary and extraordinary, of “Don 
Giovanni,” at which L have been present during many 
years, in the greater operatic centres of the world, from 
New York to the Carpathians, apart from those of purely 
routine merits. As such a reflective listener, at least, I 
could find few that approached this memorable night, 
and none whatever that advanced beyond it in its nobler 
and more necessary qualities of a Mozartian, a Don Gio- 
vannian, exposition. Those performances historic to the 
same house did not reach its fulness. If one wishes to 


* Bon Giovan- 
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save himself harmless from the charge of extravagance 
of enthusiasm, why, let it be duly admitted that Mr. 
Maurel’s voice has lost its resonance in many tones, and 
that his superb art lacks something of the caressing seduc- 
tiveness that pertains to the winning Lothario of Seville. 
Granted, too, that Madame Lehmann is not youthful, 
however noble and elegant in her maturity, and that of 
the power of her lower notes time has been a thief. Mr. 
de Reszke sings and acts Leporello to perfection; but a six- 
foot Leporello is not desirable. Madame Sembrich does 
not dress Zerlina in keeping—but there! that is all that 
one can possibly find as a flaw in Madame Sembrich’s 
Zevlina! Mr. Salignac sang admirably—for Mr. Salignac, 
but, Ottavio stood for Campanini’s ‘best Mozart work, and 
Campanini’s tenor in it was glorious, Madame Nordica 
was lovely in physique and full-voiced, yet hardly as im- 
passioned as the abased and abused Elvira should be. 
Yet stop! For is not one already ruuning straight into 
the danger against which we must be guarded—the ask- 
ing for too close a realization of Mozartian ideals. As has 
been said, at the height of ‘Don Giovanni” almost adi are 
ideal. We. have not characters, we have allegories— 
proud, evil, lovely, graceful, bucolic, self-sacrificing, ser- 
vile; injured—set in a frame of matchless and divine mel- 
ody’ and clear drama. Mozart owed much to Moliére, 
and even more to.Lorenzo da Ponte, his librettist—an ally 
who lies buried obscurely in our own city after his Co- 
lumbia College professorship and operatic career. But 
the greater glory ever is to Mozart. On one assumption 
that came, so to say, face to face with the Mozart con- 
ceptions the other evening, no one present ever ought to 
fail to dwell with all the ardor due it, . That was Madame 
Lehmann’s Donna Anna. It is a great thing to give us 
an unsurpassable Fidelio, a really typical Norma, a Briinn- 
hilde without peer. But to put before us a Donna Anna, 
such as Madame Lehmann can present, classic, dominant, 


and musically: triumphant, through all the Jength and 


breadth and depth of ‘‘ Don Giovanni’s.”” chain. of music 
and words!" It means the apex of an exceptional singer's 
high career. 


Apropos of. Mozart’s hero, we have, many of us, seen 
acted, in France, Moliére’s ‘‘ Don Juan,” which was drawn 
from a Spanish drama by Molina. More of us, probably, 

have ‘heard Mozart’s opera. Some staid 

The. general readers, too, at last will admii 
upistorc . familiarity with the non-heroic hero of 
Byxon’s brilliant fantasia. . But not every 

one knows that Don: Juan was,.a real personage, and 
that the natural course of a Sevillian rake’s career has 
been not so much exaggerated as given a supernatural 
ending. There were, in fact, two Don Juans of Sevillian 
life and evil-doing. One was Don Juan Tenorio (this sug- 
gests that Mozart shouldn’t have made his hero a bary- 
tone) and Don Juan de Marafia. The latter outlined the dis- 
reputable, charming, and classical rascal of the theatre. 
Don Juan de Marajia was a young Sevillian, rich and un- 
principled as could be found. Exactly as in the plays and 
in da Ponte’s libretto, Don Juan de Marafia killed, out of 
hand, the father of a young and noble lady of the city, 
whom he had wronged. But it was well enough known 
that Don Juan de Marafia was the murderer, and the un- 
happy young lady—the Donna Anna of the affair—had 
no need to go about the country so intrusively, endeavor- 
ing to trace the slayer of her parent by his seductive 
voice. There was no secret about the matter, though 
much scandal. The real Don Juan was brought to jus- 
tice, or rather to lyncli-justice, under curiously simple 
circumstances, just thé sort to be effectively distorted 
for an opera. The dead Ulloa had been a benefactor to 
a Franciscan monastery of the city. Ulloa’s body was 
buried in the monastery garden. One night, at a supper, 
Don Juan declared to some guests that he would be will- 
ing to have the statue on the tomb of the Commander as 
a guest at his table,;at any time. This was merely bra- 
vado, and there that part of the incidentends. The Scene 
in the Cemetery never occurred, much less the statue’s 
awful visit, with which Mozart's trombones and other in- 
struments awake to freeze our blood. But a little later 
Don Juan was inveigled into a festivity in the Franciscan 
establishment. A fire broke out suddenly, it is supposed 
not by accident. Don Juan de Marafia did not escape 
from the wing of the building consumed. He was burned 
to death. The Franciscans declared that fire had fallen 





VICTOR MAUREL, 
Barytone, of The Maurice Grau Opera Company, as 
Don Giovanni, 
Photograph by A. Liebert, Paris. 
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upon the villain, from heaven, as he sat withthem. Hence 
the coloring given the story with the visit of the “ statua 
gentilissima” and after that the devils and flames. The 
story is a curious example of how fact and fiction can 
be interwoven. 


It is not worth while to come out of such performances 
as was this one of ‘‘Don Giovanni” poutificating as 
to whether the audience (enormous and repre-enting, it 
was stated, about twelve thousand dollars’ 
worth of tickets) came because it was a 
great ‘‘ prima-donna performance,” with 
so many stars all flashing together, or whether they came 
with Mozart as the first thought in their hearts. ‘The end 
justifies the means. ‘Don Giovanni” is worthy any 
glory in its vehicle, at any time. It was a Mozart night 
more than it was a prima-donna night. Exactly such has 
been the effect of the two extraordinary ‘‘ Nozze di 
Figaro” representations that have drawn vast audiences 
On the strength of such evenings we arehaving a ** Mozart 
season ” rather than a Wagner season. It means a kindly 
and priceless grace. We may thank Mr. Grau for it with 
a warmer tone than for all the Nibelungen Cycles, cut or 
uncut. Our New York musical world, so styled or actual, 
for some time has veeded more Mozart and less Wagner, 
and it is getting it. It needs just such great lessons in 
true musical beauty, balanced by classic dramatic power, 
to recall its traitorous wits. They should remind those who 
need the reminders, of the more vital and eternal principles 
of esthetics in opera-making, of the beauty of true pro- 
portion in a composer's message, of the sbsolutely beauti- 
ful in music (if we ever. meet with the absolute in beauty 
unyhow or anywhere), in the indispensableness of the 
fixes!’ singing when masterpieces are to be delivered. 


A Mozart 
80Nn. 





WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. 
From the ‘‘ Dora Stock Portrait,” 1798. 


Such scores as ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” such representations, are 
like the Catholic doctrine of works of supererogation by 
the saints. They make amends for the impudently elabor- 
ate efforts of many later music-writers, among them a 
goodly number of notables, to induce the world to believe 
that ugliness is loveliness. They atone for the hundred 
and one occasions when a chef-d’wuvre is maltreated 
by artists whose voices or intelligences cannot rise 
to it. In ‘‘Don Giovanni,” when it is so fittingly 
illustrated, we can realize, too, that where Mozart is ac- 
cused of a lack of depth in his graver emotionality, the 
fault is with those who do not realize his Greek con- 
servatism, with those hearers who do not realize that 
Donna Anna is to be an avenger, Donna Elvira to be 
avenged, without tearing their passions into tatters and 
shrieking dissonances, Mozart has, indeed, as Haydn de- 
clared, ‘‘ taste.” The short word “ taste,” in considering 
**Don Giovanni,” contains a dozen larger words. Aside 
from Mozart’s surpassing Mozartian mastery of orches- 
tration and dramatic development of opera, there is only 
one other composer of whom we are likely to think quite 
justly for comiparisons when thinking of Mozart. That 
other one is Schubert. But Schubert did not possess the 
Mozart sense of proportion. Schubert had not the Mo- 
zartian idea of composition in its finer and architectural 
meaning. Mozart as a ‘‘ divinely inspired melodist” has 
no peer, and he built his musical structures with unerring 
grace and strength of outline. 


The portrait of Mozart presented in connection with 
these paragraphs is one not familiar to the public; but it 
is one of the two that we have reason to believe are truth- 
ful likenesses. Most portraits of him are 
made into Olympian music-gods in wigs 
and powder, such as Mozart never was— 
with his small figure, delicate features, fair hair, simple 
expression. The likeness in question is that drawn by 
Dora Stock, the friend of Schiller and the near relative 
of Theodore Korner. 


Mozart 
Portraiture, 


No; beyond Mozart we shall never go. Weought never 
to fancy ourselves musically wise or enlightened in get- 
ting away from him. We turn our backs on the descend- 
ing white light of music in such a with- 
drawal. He is like an inspired child that 
shall lead us, in his seriousness and his 
simplicity blent into buoyant youth. He did not live to 
grow old. His operas reflect that fortune. When all of 
us are dust, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” ‘* Le Nozze di Figaro,” and 
“*Die Zauberfldte ” will indeed flourish in their immortal 
youth. We may expect echoes of them whithersoever 
we may go; for there can be nothing more beautiful to 
fill our ears—Any where. E. IREN&Us STEVENSON. 


Masic will never 
outgrow Mozart. 
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Tempest. 


A SCENE FROM ACT III. OF ‘* THE 


Mr. Howell Hansel as Geoffrey 
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Miss Mary Shaw as Lady Sibyl Elton. 


SORROWS OF SATAN,” AS PERFORMED AT THE 
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Mr. John E. Kellard as Prince Lucio Rimanez (Satan). 


BROADWAY THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


Lady Sibyl: ‘*- If you will not love me I will stab myself, and call out to Geoffrey that I killed myself to save his honor !” 


ERY much to my surprise, the paragraph with 
which this department closed a fortnight ago 
has been construed into a personal attack upon 


Miss Rehan. It was never intended as such, 

and, in point of fact, it was quite the reverse, be- 

ing a tribute to her as one of the most accom 
plished actresses of the American stage. 


In reviewing the first night of Miss Rehan's appear- 
ance in Sardou & Moreau’s “ Madame Sans -Géne,” there 
is particular need to keep in mind the vigor of her pow- 

ers and the breadth of her intelligence. 
Miss Rehan as First performances are notoriously apt to 
Madame San be misleading; but the first performance 
; of the revolutionary washer-woman was 
a complete reversal of what one is justified in expect- 
ing. In the prologue Miss Rehan acted at the part of 
the Latin Quarter blanchisseuse, but she quite failed to act 
it. One felt that there were two people on the stage: one 
was Miss Rehan in person, and the other was the washer- 
woman she was obviously trying to impersonate. She 
was far too much Miss Rehan to be sans-gén-. In the 
first act, when the washer-woman was endeavoring to live 
up to the estate of a duchess by the aid of dancing-mas- 
ters and costumers, there was a similar discrepancy. She 
was so studiously the blanchisseuse that it was not pos- 
sible to believe in her for a moment as a duchess, even of 
the upstart world of Napoleon. Because of the breadth 
of the comic situation here, the act went off with good 
effect, but as an impersonation the part was artistically 
as undeveloped as in the prologue. The last two acts 
were similarly defective, though the defect was somewhat 
obscured by the greater rapidity of the action. Through 
out Miss Rehan was obviously ill at ease. Her manner 
lacked the fluency of perfected art, and at times she was 
at a loss even as to her lines. In a word, the first-night 
performance showed the lack of correspondence between 
intention and effect, the lack of adjustment of means to 
ends, which is to be expected at an early rehearsal. In 
view of the fact that the play is wanting in sustained in- 
terest, and that the critical standard of the title réle is no- 
thing less than Réjane’s ripened performance, Miss Rehan’s 
compurative failure in the opening performance is not 
hard to comprehend. There is hope, however, of the fu- 
ture of the production in the fact that the part lies so well 
within the range of Miss Rehan’s most pronounced gifts. 
She brings to it a womanly wholesomeness, a vigor of 
impulse, and a breadth and buoyancy of humor that make 
ultimate success in the part simply a question of the perfec- 
tion of technique. Even during the crude performance of 
the first night there were moments in every phase of the 
impersonation that showed the touch of a master working 
happily in his medium. By the time this paragraph ap- 
pears, I make no doubt that the performance will be in 
every way worthy of Miss Rehan. 


Mr. Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘ Nathan Hale,” which is playing at 
the Knickerbocker, has been so universally welcomed, 
both because it is an American play on an American sub- 

; _ .. ject antl because it has proved so accept- 
ae Ae agg able in itself, that a single adverse male. 
however vigorous in utterance, cannot do 

serious harm. I find this exceedingly fortunate; for, in 
spite of the interest I cannot help feeling in every at- 
tempt to portray American history and American life, 


and in spite of a strong disposition to be pleased with 
anything from Mr. Fitch, I find myself dissenting from 
the verdict of three cities—Chicago, Boston, and New 
York—and of the critics I most respect in all of them. 
I must admit that the play is clever enough in its pas- 
sages of comedy, and quiet enough, on the whole, in its 
dramatic movement. Moreover, it gives both Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodwin a chance to do the kind of work they want 
to do and we all want them to do. This is enough to 
justify the popularity of a passing show, but it is not 
enough to gain serious respect for a drama. 


The one thing needful to a drama is some vital human 
motive that shall illuminate the men and women it in- 
spires, and, lead us from beginning to end of the play 
through the events that are necess: 4 to its 
development. In ‘* Nathan Hale ” the mo- 
tive is a tragic one—the patriotism that 
leads a young man to give up life and love itself in order 
to serve his country as aspy upon the enemy. Few mo- 
tives could be better fitted for the purposes of a drama; 
few require so thorough and comprehensive a presentation, 
or lend themselves to so great a variety of dramatic effect. 
One of the latest as well as the best of the plays treating 
this motive is Mr. Gillette’s ‘‘ Secret Service,” the con- 
structive skill and emotional power of which are consum- 
mate. The play lacked only a single touch of greatness: 
at the supreme moment the hero—with a weakness quite 
human, and wholly effective dramatically, if you will— 
permits his personal relations with a young woman to 
defeat his patriotic aim. By so doing he risks the ulti- 
mate success of the Federal cause, and brings disaster to 
a Federal charge against Richmond which was of such 
magnitude that, compared to it, the late affair at San 
Juan wasa skirmish. Nathan Hale is more deeply heroic 
in that he places patriotism before love; but for that rea- 
son we miss al! the more keenly the dramatic skill and 
power that distinguish “‘ Secret Service.” 





The “ Secret 
Service ’’ Motive. 


The main motive of the play does not appear until the 
end of the second of the four acts: the previous time is 
taken up with inconsequent character-sketching—comic 

= froth of the social sort that, amusing 
es enough in itself, pertains to anything rather 

Contingent. than to the fate of Nathan Hale. And 

when the motive of the play is broached, it 
is developed with scarcely a vestige of dramatic propri 
ety. No doubt it affords a fine “situation” to make all 
Hale’s comrades refuse the secret service, and then ob- 
ject to Hale’s undertaking it, on the ground that it is 
not honorable to a soldier—but what nonsense! It is also, 
no doubt, pleasing to the caramel contingent that Hale 
betrays himself in the British camp by interfering between 
a drunken soldier and a barmaid; but to the real Hale, I 
suspect, his patriotic mission was too important to be risk- 
ed for such gallantry. No doubt, too, Mr. Fitch found 
it convenient to make the British villain—an out-and-out 
cur of the melodramatic sort—leave Hale at liberty after 
he was all but known to bea spy, and again to make Hale 
sleep quietly in the inn all night without thinking of 
escape; but one cannot imagine such gross falsifications 
of motive in ‘‘ Secret Service,” The last scene of all de- 
scends into the sphere of the stage carpenter and the gas- 
man. These gentlemen—again, no doubt, to the infinite 
delight of the caramel contingent—show us a real orchard 
in all the gradations of light between night and day, 
while some one stands in the fly and does a canary-bird on 
a water-whistle. Then Hale comes in and utters the one 
historical speech of the play: ‘‘I only regret that I have 
but one life to give for my country”—a speech so simple 


and so true that it is quite lost in the shuffle of stage 
properties. Both structurally and emotionally, ** Nathan 
Hale” is of the flimsiest. 


This, at least, is my conviction. Perhaps I should add 
that I have gained the courage of it by stepping ‘out into 
City Hall Park and looking at Macmonnies’s statue of 
Nathan Hale. The young man has his el 
bows bound, and the half-gesture with 
which he isaccompanying his dying speech 
is characteristic as it is simple. He is 
romantically handsome enough, to be sure, to suit the 
caramel contingent—if the caramel contingent had eyes 
for anything as cold as bronze; but the heroic motive is 
there, and it is expressed with a sculptural truth to which 
the heart warms. Mr. Fitch’s play fritters away the heroic 
motive in superficial stage situations, and when the su 
preme moment of heroism comes, it is Jost in a scenic effect. 


Nathan Hale in 
Sculpture and 
in Drama. 


In my notice of Mr. Augustin Daly’s production of 
‘*The Merchant of Venice” 1 pointed out that our elab 
orate modern stage-settings and our sentimental modern 

interpretation of the character of Shylock 
are as different as can be from the spirit of 

Kota the old play that Shakspere modeiled into 

drew.” ‘*The Merchant,” and that they have play 
ed hob with the effect of the play as adrama 
Since then London theatre-goers have had a chance to see 
the play acted in its original manner by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society. In this production of *‘The Merchant’ 
the stage was as bare as the stages of old onthe Bankside, 
and the actors wore not the costumes of Venice, but the 
costumes of Elizabethan London. To reproduce the ab 
solute spirit of the Elizabethan theatre, of course, the 
actors would have had to wear the dress of the audiences 
that saw the performance—trousers and black coats—but 
that is a point of pedantry. The significant fact is that 
the interpretation was true to the spirit of the old play 
from which Shakspere got his material—that is to say, it 
was interpreted as a comedy, at once romantic and gro 
tesque. The part of Shylock was played in the Judas 
wig of red hair that was associated with such parts 
on the Elizabethan stage; and it was made generally as 
comic in effect as the lines permitted. In gait and gesture 
it suggested the hated, the ridiculous Jew; and at the 
climax of the third scene, where modern Shylocks often 
strive for tragic effect, the rough comedy of this oki Eliza 
bethan plot rose to its height. S/ylock had been caught 
in his own trap, to the infinite delight of the audience 
When Shylock was thus interpreted, Gratiano's crue] jests 
were quite in place, and there was vo impropriety in 
ortia’s comedy of the rings that closes the trial scene 
And when there were no waits for the scene-shifter, the 
scene in Portia’s gardens brought the comedy to a speedy 
and a gracious close. With such a readjustment of the 
dramatic values, ‘‘ The Merchant” evinces a consistent 
and harmonious comedy scheme, and one which, except 
for the brutal manners it implies, is perfectly intelligible 
My purpose in mentioning this is not to advocate a return 
to the spirit of the old plot upon which Shakspere work 
ed. Whatever its limitations, Shakspere's presentation of 
it has raised it forever out of the mire of Elizabethan 
brutality. The work of the Elizabethan Stage Society is 
important only as a warning. If we are to get at the 
pith of a play like ‘The Merchant,” we must guard 
against an elaboration of scenery that clogs the action, 
and against any modern reading of Shylock that destroys 
the dramatic propriety of the play us a whole. To make 
Shylock anything more refined than a vigorous grotesque 
is to stultify Shakspere JOHN CORBIN. 


* This is the 
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Our New PosskEssioNS—SANTIAGO REVISITED 
By Phil Robinson, Special Correspondent of “Harper’s Weekly” 


NCE more I find myself in Siboney, and what 

a change has taken place! The times of 

peace have returned. The railway is again 

at work, and as I come on to the well- 

remembered bridge an engine with a train 

of trucks is passing. The mines are being 

reopened; the dwellings that were burned down under 

medical orders in July are being rebuilt; the population 

has returned, and once more there is life in the place— 

the healthy life of trade and peace. The irrepressible, 

ration-devouring Cuban is. still in evidence, and a few 

tents still linger—the jetsam of the tide of war that rolled 

by here six months ago. There is one new feature, though, 

in the scene, a yraveyard. Where lie buried the victims of 

the fever, a monument for all time in memory of the 
war. 

Passing’ out under the bridge, from the site of the old 
fever-stricken camp on to the Santiago road, one misses 
at once the gatherings of destitute refugees who used to 
bivouac under the big guanaba-trees at the first turn of 
the highway here. They are all gone joyously home 
again, back to their large, cool-shaded rooms, and the 
breezy patios, and grateful to the strong arm that is now 
outstretched between them and future trouble. 

The tiny bronzed-winged ground-doves feed, by their fam- 
ilies, in the middle of the highway, conscious of security, 
and on the open green patch of grass that marks, from the 
road, the site of the Rough Riders’ fight at ‘‘Guasimas” 
or ‘‘ Sevilla,” we flushed a brace of guinea-fowl. The 
two posts and the cross-piece, with some fragments of 
masonry, are all that remain, except a grove of lime- 
trees, of the hacienda from which the now historic spot 
takes its name, are still standing. 

What a beautiful road this is, now that one has the 
leisure to admire it!) How diversified the landscape! How 
superb the vegetation! Yonder where the ground breaks 
away in undulations thickly set with guavas and limes, 
with palms and larger trees between—just over yonder 
stood a patch of bush that was literally cut to pieces by 
Mauser bullets. 

1 turned off the road beyond Guasimas to see if the 
Cubans had buried three of their comrades who used to 
be thereabouts. The path that was then so well trodden 
had quite disappeared under a lush growth of grass, and 
the broad space where a palm-thatch cabin used to stand, 
with the earth all tramped in front, was now a grass-plot. 
Somebody has restarted his cultivation here, and within a 
small fenee two steers are grazing. Down at the river 
(what scenes there used to be here!) two children are pad- 
dling, and on the opposite bank are some chickens roaming 
about. If we could only have met chickeus here six months 
ago! Flowers were there, no doubt, some of them, in June, 
but there was little time then, as one made one’s way along 
between opposing streams of men and wagons, to look for 
flowers : 

Here is where the ammunition used to be stacked, and 
there stood Shafter’s tent. The storm of the 12th of July 
swept down along this dip and washed away my tent from 
this spot. Then T moved it up yonder, and there, between 
the hedge and my tent, lay, from the evening of one day 
till noon the next, the body of a young Massachusetts vol- 
unteer who had died of fever. 

gut we did not move, for I do not believe that fever is 
to be “caught” from the fever stricken, any more than 
cholera is from those who are dying of it. But ‘* head- 
quarters’ was moved about a quarter of a mile farther 
on, and there, yesterday, I followed it. It was a beautiful 
spot in July; it is now perfectly exquisite. The grass has 
regrown, and from under the calabash-tree where the Jap- 
anese and Swedish attachés used tocamp there flew a whole 

covey” of guinea- fowl. It was under that tree there 
that Shafter received General Miles and the news of the 
surrender of Santiago. ‘This track was then a road, and 
here it led intoa Red Cross encampment, and, winding along 
among the bush, joined, as now, the main road near the 
creek, A number of Cuban families seem to have settled 
somewhere near here, judging from the ponies that are 
tethered under the trees and the women washing clothes 
in the stream 

On the other side of the creck there used to be two cart 
roads, but the one to the right, made, I believe, by the 
troops, is now so patched and striped with green as to be 
hardly like a road. On the other, too, the branches thrown 
down by the engineers during the passage of the troops, to 
fill up ruts and+* corduroy” the road, have here and there 
apparently struck root, and young guava-trees will next 
spring be growing along the middle of it. It was over 
there on the left that the foreign attachés and most of the 
correspondents saw the fighting, ‘just as if,” as one of 
them said, ** we had got front seats at the opera.” That 
tree to our right ought to have been cut down when the 
battery took up position. It gave the Spaniards their 
target. 

As we go down the hill again to the road, we see the 
remnants of the old sugar-factory buildings; it is evidently 
now being utilized as a military post. Half-way down 
the hill a soldier sat on two cases of dynamite all the time 
that the shells were exploding about him. Only a few 
yards off, under that tree, asergeant was killed by a bullet 
out of shrapnel, 

Everything is left as it was on the day of the surrender. 
Some of the people in El Caney have, they say, patched 
up their houses, but out on the battle-field the intrench- 
ments and covered ways are as they were left, and all that 
remained of the San Juan block-house remains there still. 
The graveyard has been set in order, and the road with 
its stone bridge is in model repair. That is all And I 
hope it will remain so. America should never allow these 
slopes to be altered or tampered with. They should be 
consecrated, in all their completeness, to the memory of 
her heroic sons. 

When I left Santiago after the surrender, in July, the 
Cuban was at a great discount, and not without reason. 
Ilis conduct during the war had not been such as to rec- 
ommend him to the respect, much less the affection, of 
the American soldiers who had suffered so much and fought 
so well on his behalf.‘ Stinking Cubans” was a recog- 
nized formula of reference to them, and still harsher epi- 


thets were in regular use. In a word, everybody despised 
and detested the Cubans. 


None were allowed within the city limits, and Garcia 


(as cruel a man as Weyler) had gone off in the sulks be- . 


cause he found that Santiago was not to be made over to 
the mercies of his ragamuftin host, who had looked for- 
ward to the morrow of the Americans’ victory as a day 
of revenge, and had coolly partitioned out the city among 
themselves, with a view to methodical impartiality in 
looting. General McKibbin, who held the governorship 
of Santiago for a day and a half, kept the Cubans on the 
street side of the door, so to speak, and disquieting ru- 
mors reached Garcia and Castillo of the sympathy for the 
Spaniards that had sprung up in the American ranks. 
hey may, for instance, have heard at second hand what 
I heard at first, a certain distinguished officer's dictum, 
‘Well, all I can say is it’s a pity Weyler was not left 
alone for another six months!” or another officer’s remark 
to a tableful of brother officers in the Restaurant Venus, 
‘‘T'll be hanged if I don’t think it a beastly shame that 
we should have come here bullying a townful of civil, 
decent, Spanish gentlemen for the sake of a lot of blinkety- 
blankety Cubans!” ‘These ejaculations reflect quite truth- 
fully the humor of the conquerors on the 17th of July. 

Unbounded, therefore, was my surprise when, on reach- 
ing Santiago four months later, I found the city given 
over to the Cubans; of course only under American 
supervision, but given over to them all the same. Cuban 
flags were displayed—not “ officially,” it was explained to 
me, but still displayed—and men with Cuban rosettes in 
their hats and their machetes at their sides rode about 
the streets, stopping at the door of the Palace, as if on 
duty, making reports, and taking instructions. At this 
corner and at that stood Cubans, as if on a beat, and 
where some men were working at a drain,a Cuban, with 
both revolver and machete, was in supervision. All the 
subordinate offices, wherever possible, were filled by Cu- 
bans, and the Mayor of Santiago is now a Cuban. 

All of which greatly surprised me. Yet I cannot say 
why it should. Is not America committed to the experi- 
ment of Cuban self-government? The sooner, then, that 
the experiment is tried, and proved a success or the re- 
verse, the better for every one—for the Americans es- 
pecially. There is risk attached to it of course, but then 
the States expect risks in Cuba for some time to come. 
General Wood, the Governor of the Santiago Province and 
city, is an ideal official for so important and delicate a 
post, for he combines with the fortiter in re a satisfying 
measure of the suaviter in modo. He has told the Cubans 
that they are to have “a fair show,” and has advised 
them, for tlie sake of Cuba’s future, now in their hands, 
to choose their very best men to fill the places he has of- 
fered them, and now or never to prove their aptitude for 
self-government. A large measure of power is therefore 
in their hands. Cubans are now administering the town- 
ships in the interior, and Cuban patrols, officered by Cu- 
bans, have the keeping of order in the suburban and rural 
districts. 

Meanwhile, General Wood is hoping to have his own 
military force reduced by at least a half, and if he could 
have one white cavalry regiment sent out to him, would glad- 
ly exchange for them all the three black regiments he has 
got. White cavalry are certainly needed, for, let the Cuban 
charm never so wisely, his brother Cuban does not really 
believe in him. He knows that he is corrupt in blood and 
bone, lacking in honor, and averse to downright honest 
work. Moreover, he is in doubt as to the future, per- 
plexed as to the upshot of the experiment now being tried, 
and not at all certain that if the Cubans, now tentatively 
in authority, succeed in satisfying American expectations 
their permanence in power would be really for his good 
or for the good of Cuba. 

White cavalry patrolling the country, “a flying squad- 
ron” of American troopers appearing unexpectedly in all 
sorts of places, would greatly conduce to the easiness of 
mind of the rural folk, for they would have constantly 
before them the unimpeachable evidence of a power su- 
perior to and stronger than the Cuban. Besides, so it 
seems to me, when the Governor goes any where officially 
—on a flying tour of inspection, for instance—he ought 
to be accompanied by a strong escort of his countrymen, 
if only for the dignity of his high oftice. But aside from 
the utility of judicious pomp when dealing with such a 
population as that of the ‘Santiago Province, there is the 
more serious consideration of the effect which such con- 
stant suggestions of reserve force must have upon the 
tatterdemalion thousands of ‘ Cuban” soldiers who, nei- 
ther disbanded nor disarmed, are scattered about within 


the area of American occupation, and, we may swear to it, . 


doing no good. 

Indeed their presence is a source of danger, and every- 
body seems aware of it. You can feel it in the air. The 
shopkeepers told me business had not ‘‘ begun yet”; the 
people seemed ‘‘afraid of spending their money.” The 
merchants said there was ‘‘ nothing doing” because peo- 
ple ‘‘did not know what was going to happen.” The 
officials said ‘‘things have not had time to shape yet.” 
Intending investors and speculators come to Santiago 
and go away again. Nothing done for ‘nothing is 
settled yet,” they say. This atmosphere of suspense 
is quite tangible to the visitor, I seemed to see every- 
body ‘‘ going delicately,” with that circumspection that 
comes of perplexity. Every trigger, as it were, was 
at half-cock. The band played, and the residents came 
out subdued and ultra-decorous. Nobody appeared to be 
quite at ease. The town was afraid of “letting itself go,” 
or had not the spirit to amuse itself. This condition of 
insecurity carries with it a sense of danger. A scare may 
easily become a panic. But what should Santiago be in 
suspense about? Are not the Americans in possession? 
Yes, but the Cubans are not yet dispossessed, and, as one 
of their generals said the other day, they would ‘just as 
readily fight the Americans as they had fought the Span- 
iards” if they were not to obtain real and complete inde- 
pendence. 

General Wood himself, I fancy, quite comprehends the 
situation, and would be glad to see ahead of him more 
clearly than he does. Meanwhile he goes on his way, 


keeping the peace with a firm hand, and every day giving 
effect to some new project for the public good. There is 
no unfriendliness among the people, but there is no 
friendliness either. They go about their business with- 
out any grateful recognition of a passing official. If you 
ask a question, there is more curtness than Courtesy in the 
reply. There is a load of some kind, obviously, on the pub- 
lic mind, and, I take it, it is apprehension of the Cubans. 

Santiago all the time goes on improving or being im- 
proved. Ponderous iron-bound carts, drawn by four 
mules each and driven by soldiers, go thundering and 
clattering up and down the dreadful streets. Some of 
these are ‘‘paved ”—save the mark!—with cobblestones of 
unequal heights (and with many gaps), while the others are 
just as nature made them, with the underlying rock crop- 
ping up inslabs and bowlders, and pitted with holes large 
enough to drown a baby in. Rain sluices down them us 
it pleases and overflows where it likes. Having one day 
got to the bottom of a street, I found my advance block- 
ed by mud and water, and had to go up the hill again 
and down the next street to arrive at my destination. In 
the upper part of the town the roadways are inconceiva- 
ble. But the work of improvement is in progress—very 
slowly, it is true, from want of funds; for Santiago has, of 
course, to pay all its own expenses, and with its income at 
its lowest these are hard to meet. One road, however, the 
main street, is finished, and being solidly metalled, with a 
top layer of fine grit, well rolled down, and as yet ‘‘no 
thoroughfare,” looks, in its solid brand-new smoothness, 
almost ridiculous by comparison with its unkempt neigh- 
bors, which are ‘‘ linked mud-holes long drawn out.” 

The Plaza has been thoroughly cleansed, the cathcdral 
precincts purged, the hospitals set in cleanly order; and 
at the wharves, where there used to be dirt indescribable 
and general chaos, there is a wonderful change—large 
spaces have been cleared, traffic comes and goes by pre- 
scribed routes, and soldiers with their rifles are on sentry 
at the avenues of approach. Stacked up on the wharves 
are prodigious quantities of ‘‘ rations” and stores—for San- 
tiago isa distributing centre—and much of it, should say, 
was being ruined. The Red Cross Society’s supplies are 
still unexhausted, and with so much gratuitous food ob- 
tainuble there is little reason for wondering at the shop- 
keepers’ complaint that business is not active. 

In July the streets were almost empty, three-fourths of 
the houses uninhabited, the suburbs an absolute desert; 
the shops that were open could be counted on the fingers; 
the restaurants and all the clubs were closed. Soldiers 
in and about the Plaza were of course greatly in evi- 
dence, but except the soldiers(and correspondents) there 
were very few moving about, and what few there were 
were Spaniards, all seemingly in their best clothes and 
best spirits, glad doubtless of the end of the ‘ siege,” and 
relieved at the evident good feeling of the conquerors. 

To-day all is reversed. The houses have filled up; 
the suburbs, right away to the outskirts of the city, are 
alive with people; the streets are becoming populous; the 
soldiers have disappeared and loungers fill the seats in 
the Plaza; shops are open by the dozen; the restau- 
rant is in full swing; and the clubs—the sedate and rather 
pompous Spanish, the more animated and less formal 
Cuban on the other side of the way—have resumed the 
normal hospitalities of peace times. The Spaniard seems 
somehow to have disappeared, and with him all vivacity. 
The dull Cuban occupies the public places, and Santiago, 
whether sulky or cowed, appears to have no spirits left. 

At the Anglo-American Club, however, there are always 
the brightness of good company and the comfort of good 
quarters. On the day of the surrender half a dozen Eng- 
lish correspondents found the whereabouts of the club, and 
then the key of it, and eventually the head waiter, and for 
their own benefit informally and formally reopened it. It 
is now the centre of local intelligence and the headquarters 
of civilization, and before long is going to emigrate from 
its present dingy (and possibly unhealthy) quarters to the 
sumptuous building of the Spanish Club, with which it 
will ** incorporate,” and which it will eventually absorb. A 
peculiarity of the present building is, even among the pre- 
vailing peculiarities of Spanish houses, worth referring to. 
You enter on the ground-floor, cross a yard, and then 
mounting a high flight of steps, arrive at what is presum- 
ably the *‘ first” floor. This is a large paved yard open 
to the sky, with the bed and other rooms and offices 
of the club built round it on all four sides. But in the 
yard, through spaces in the pavement, are growing a fine 
mango-tree that bears abundantly; bananas, from which 
we ate the fruit at table; a coffee-plant, from which the man- 
ager had gathered and cured an excellent sample of coffee 
(so an expert present said); and other shrubs. Imagine 
this—a great shady tree and a garden on the first floor of 
a house! 

Another pleasing evidence of the passing away of 
trouble was the reopening of the schools. General Wood 
has done great work in increasing the number of schools 
and the opportunities for education, and has wisely, for 
the present, left the free ‘‘ ward” schools of the Spanish 
régime alone. I went into two of these, and I must say 
that never in my life have I seen happier, cleaner, better- 
dressed collections of little children. As the Spaniards 
made attendance at these ward schools compulsory, and as 
they were gratuitous, the families of rich and poor alike 
share in the advantages of free education, and side by side 
on the benches sit the children, from four years of age to 
ten, of the aristocrat and the pleb, of Spaniard and Cuban. 
In the girls’ school I chanced upon an afternoon when 
needle-work was in full swing. ‘‘ Samplers” of the sume 
old type so familiar in England and the States a hundred 
years ago, and sewing, occupied the very little ones, 
while crochet, tatting, embroidery, and lace-work kept 
the elders busy. In the boys’ school I was surprised to 
find a museum of natural history, a chemical laboratory, 
and all the appliances for elementary education in nat- 
ural science. As for the pupils, they would have com- 
pared well in manners, clothing, and brightness with a 
similar school in any part-of -the- world. Sad to say, 


though, these youngsters have no athletics, no games, 
to educate the muscle and harden the nerve aud quicken 
Alas poor Spain! 
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WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 


By H. G. Wells ° 


AvutTHeR or “THE War oF THE Wor.ps,” “THE InvisisLE Man,” “Turrty STRANGE STORIES,” ETC, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE AWAKENING. 

HAT a wonderfully complex thing that 

simple-seeming unity—the self! Who 

can trace its redintegration as morning 

after morning we awaken, the flux and 

confluence of its countless factors inter- 

weaving, rebuilding, the dim first stir 
rings of the soul, the growth and synthesis of the uncon- 
scious to the sub-conscious, the sub-conscious to dawning 
consciousness, until at last we recognize ourselves again. 
And as it happens to most of us after the night sleep, so 
it was with Graham at the end of his vast slumber. A 
dim cloud of sensation taking shape, a cloudy dreariness, 
and he found himself vaguely somewhere, recumbent, 
faint, but alive. 

That pilgrimage towards a personal being again seemed 
to traverse vast gulfs, to occupy epochs. Gigantic dreams 
that were terrible realities at the time, left vague perplex- 
ing memories, strange creatures, strange scenery, as if 
from another planet. There was a distant impression, 
too, of a momentous conversation; of a name—he could 
not tell what name—that was subsequently to recur; of 
some queer, long-forgotten sensation of vein and muscle; 
of a feeling of vast hopeless effort, the effort of a man 
near drowning in darkness. Then came a panorama of 
dazzling, unstable, confluent scenes. 

The texture that wove at last through the half-light of 
dreaming to wakefulness shaped a definite picture of 
dark masses of cliff, a black shadow of caves at the foot 
of them, into which the green sea-water foamed and van- 
ished, and a cleft in the rocky front, and a thin plume of 
cascade quivering in the wind. There was a sense of in- 
tolerable misery linked with this; he was looking down 
on it, and for some reason he had to fling himself for- 
ward — was, in fact, flinging himself forward, floating 
down swifter and swifter. A man appeared against the 
background. saying things that were troublesome to hear, 
and in some way arresting that downward swoop. There 

* Begun iu Hagpge’s Weexriy No. 2194. 


was a gray distress in this obstruction. The stranger 
spread out and grew impalpable, and the vision had passed. 

Graham became aware that this was either a memory 
or a phase in a dream—not present, at any rate, in spite of 
its vividness—and that his eyes were open, and regarding 
some unfamiliar thing. 

It was something white, the edge of something, a frame 
of wood. He moved his head slightly, following the con- 
tour of this shape. It went up beyond the top of his eyes. 
He tried to think where he might be. Did it matter, see- 
ing he was so wretched? The color of his thoughts was 
a dark depression, He felt the featureless misery of one 
who wakes towards the hour of dawn. 

He had an uncertain sense of whispers and footsteps 
hastily receding. 

The movements of his head involved a perception of 
extreme physical weakness. He supposed he was in bed 
in the hotel at the place in the valley, but he could not 
recall that white edge. He must have slept. He re- 
membered now that he had wanted to sleep. He recalled 
the cliff and waterfall again, and then recollected some- 
thing about talking to a passer-by. . . 

How long had he slept? What was that sound of pat- 
tering feet? And that rise and fall, like the murmur of 
breakers on pebbles? He put out a languid hand to reach 
his watch from the chair whereon it was his habit to place 
it, and touched some smooth hard surface like glass. 
This was so unexpected that it startled him extremely. 
Quite suddenly he rolled over, stared for a moment, and 
struggled into a sitting position. The effort was unex- 
pectedly difficult, and it left him giddy and weak—and 
amazed. 

He rubbed his eyes. The riddle of his surroundings 
was confusing, but his mind was quite clear—evidently 
his sleep had benefited him. He was not in a bed at all, 
as he understood the word, but lying naked on a very 
soft and yielding mattress, apparently an air mattress,-in 
a trough of dark glass. The mattress was partly trans- 
parent—a fact he observed with a strange sense of in- 
security—and below it was a mirror reflecting him grayly. 
About his arm—and he saw with a shock that his skin 


was strangely dry and yellow—was bound a curious ap- 
paratus of rubber, bound so cunningly that it seemed to 
pass into his skin above and below. And this strange bed 
was placed in acase of greenish-colored glass (as it seemed 
to him), a bar in the white frame-work of which had first ar- 
rested his attention. In a corner of the case was a stand 
of glittering and delicately made apparatus, for ihe most 
part quite strange appliances, though a maximum and 
minimum thermometer was recog nizable 

The slightly greenish tint of the glasslike substance 
which surrounded him on every hand obscured what lay 
behind, but he perceived it was a vast apartment of splen- 
did appearance, and with a very large and simple white 
archway facing him. Close to the walls of the cage were 
articles of furniture-—-a table covered with a silvery cloth, 
silvery like the side of a fish, a couple of black aud grace 
ful chairs, and on the table a number of dishes with sub- 
stances piled on them, a bottle, and two glasses. He real- 
ized that he was intensely hungry. 

He could see no human being, and, after a period of 
hesitation, scrambled off the translucent mattress and tried 
to stand on the clean white floor of bis little apartment 
He had miscalculated his strength, however, and stag 
gered, and put his hand against the glasslike pane before 
him to steady himself. For a moment it resisted his hand, 


bending outward like a distended bladder, then it broke | 


with a slight report and vanished—a pricked bubble. He 
recled out into the general space of the ball, greatly aston- 
ished. He caught at the table to save himself, knocking 
one of the glasses to the floor—it rang but did not break 
—and sat down in one of the arm-chairs 

When he had a little recovered he filled the remaining 
glass from the bottle and drank—a colorless liquid it was, 
but not water, with a pleasing faint aroma and taste, and 
a quality of immediate support and stimulus. He put 
down the vessel and looked about him. 

The apartment lost noue of its size and magnificence. 
now that the greenish transparency that had intervened 
was removed. The archway he saw led to a flight of 
steps, going downward, without the intermediation of a 
door, to a spacious transverse passage. This passage rau 
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between polished pillars of some white-veined substance 
of deep ultramarine, and along it came the sound of hu- 
man movements and voices, and a deep, undeviuting, 
droning note. He sat, now fully awake, listening alertly, 
forgetting the viands in his attention. 

Then with a shock he remembered that he was naked, 
and casting about him for covering, saw a long black robe 
thrown on one of the chairs beside him. This he wrapped 
about him, and sat down again, trembling. 

His mind was still a surging perplexity. Clearly he 
had slept, and had been removed in his sleep. But 
where? And who were those people, the distant crowd 
beyond the deep blue pillars? Boscastle? He poured 
out and partially drank another glass of the colorless 
fluid. 

What was this place?—this place that to his senses 
seemcd, subtly quivering like a thing alive? He looked 
about him at the clean and beautiful form of the apart- 
ment, unstained by ornament, and saw that the roof was 
broken in one place by a circular shaft full of light, and, 
as he looked, a steady, sweeping shadow blotted it out 
and passed, and came again and passed. ‘‘ Beat, beat "— 
that sweeping shadow had a note of its own in the sub- 
dued tumult that filled the air. 

He would have called out, but only a little sound came 
into his throat. Then he stood up, and, with the uncer- 
tain steps of a drunkard, made his way towards the arch- 
way. He staggered down the steps, tripping on the cor 
ner of the black cloak he had wrapped about bimself, and 
saved himself by catching at one of the blue pillars. 

The passage ran down a cool vista of blue and purple, 
and ended remotely in a railéd place like a balcony, 
brightly lit and projecting into a space of haze—a space 
like the interior of some gigantic building. Beyond and 
remote were vast and vague architectural forms, The 
tumult of voices rose now loud and clear, and on the bal- 
cony, and with their backs to him, gesticulating, and ap- 
parently in animated conversation, were three figurcs, 
richly dressed in loose and easy garments of bright soft 
colorings. The noise of a great muhitude of people 
poured up over the balcony, and once it seemed the top 
of a banner passed, and once some brightly colored ob- 
ject, a pale blue cap or garment thrown up into the air 
perhaps, flashed athwart the space and fell. The shouts 
sounded like English; there was a reiteration of ** Wake!” 
He heard some indistinct shrill cry, and abruptly these 
three men began laughing. 

** Ha, ha) ha!” laughed one—a red-haired man in a short 
purple robe. ‘*‘ When the Sleeper wakes— When!” 

He turned his eyes full of merriment along the p:ssage. 
Hlis face changed; the whole man changed, became rigid. 
The other two turned swiftly at his exclamation and 
stood motionless. Their faces assumed an expression of 
consternation—an expression that deepened to awe. 

Suddenly Graham’s knees bent beneath him; his arm 
against the pillar collapsed limply; he staggered forward 
and fell upon his face. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SOUND OF A TUMULT. 


RAHAM'S last impression before he fairted was of a 

clamorous ringing of bells. He learnt afterwards that 
le was insensible, hanging between life and death, for the 
- better part of an hour. When he recovered his senses 
he was back on his translucent couch, and there was a 
stirring warmt)s at heart and throat. The dark appara- 
tus, he perceived, liad been removed from his arm, which 
was bandaged. The white frame-work was still about 
him, but the greenish transparent substance that had 
filled it was aliogether gone. A man in a deep violet 
robe, one of those who had been on the balcony, was 
looking keenly into his fae. 

Remote but insistent was a clamor of bells and confused 
sounds, that suggested to his mind the picture of a great 
number of people shouting together. Something seemed 
to fall across this tumult like a door suddenly closed, 

Graham moved his head. ‘‘ What does all this mean?” 
he said, slowly. ‘f Where am 1?” 

Ife saw the red-haired man who had been first to dis- 
cover him. A voice scemed to be asking what he had 
said, and was abruptly stilled. 

The man in violet answered in a soft voice, speaking 
English with a slightly foreign accent, or so at least. it 
seemed to the Sleeper’s ears: ** You are quite safe. You 
were brought hither from where you fell asleep. Ii is 
quite safe. “You have been here some time—sleeping. In 
a trance.” 

Hy said something further that Graham could not hear, 
and a little phial was handed across to him. Graham felt 
2 cooling spray, a fragrant mist played over his forehead 
for a moment, and his sense of refreshment increased. He 
closed his eyes in satisfaction. 

Better?” Asked the man in violet, as Graham’s eyes 
reopened. He was a pleasant-faced man of thirty, per- 
haps, with a pointed flaxen beard, and a clasp of gold at 
theneck of his violet robe. 

* Yes,” said Graham. 

“You have been asleep some time. In a cataleptic 
trance. You have heard? Catalepsy. It may seem 
strange to you at first, but I can assure you everything is 
well.” 

Graham did not answer, but these words served their 
reassuring purpose. His eyes went from face to face of 
the three people about him. They were regarding him 
strangely. He knew he ought to be somewhere in Corh- 
wall, but he could not square these things with that im- 
pression. 

A matter that had been in his mind during his last wak- 
ing moments at Boscastle recurred, a thing resolved upon 
amd somchow neglected. He cleared his throat. 

‘* Have you wired my cousin?” he asked. ‘‘ E. Warm- 
ing, 27 Chancery Lane?” 

They were all assiduous to hear. But he had to repeat 
it. ‘* What an odd d/urin his accent!” whispered the red- 
haired man. ‘ Wire, sir?” said the young man with the 
flaxen beard, evidently puzzled. 

** He means send an electric telegram,” volunteered the 
third, a pleasant-faced youth of nineteen or twenty. 

The flaxen-bearded man gave a cry of comprehension. 
‘* How stupid of me! You may be sure everything shall be 
done,sir,” he said to Graham. ‘‘ lam afraid it would be diffi- 
cult to—wire to your cousin. He is not in London now. 

3ut don’t trouble about arrangements yet; you have been 
asleep a very long time, and the important thing is to get 
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over that, sir.” (Graham concluded the word was sir, but 
this man pronounced it ‘‘ si7e.”) 

‘‘Oh!” said Graham, and became quiet. 

It was all very puzzling, but apparently these ple in 
unfamiliar dress knew what they were about. Yet they 
were odd, and the room was odd. It seemed he was in 
some newly established place. He had a sudden flash of 
suspicion. Surely this wasn’t some hall of public -exhi- 
bition! If it was, he would give Warming a piece of his 
mind. But it scarcely had that character. And in a place 
of public exhibition he would not have discovered him- 
self naked. 

Then suddenly, quite abruptly, he realized what had 
happened. ‘There was no perceptible interval of suspi- 
cion, no dawn to his knowledge. Abruptly he knew his 
trance had lasted for a vast interval; as if by some process 
of thought-reading, he interpreted the awe in the faces 
that peered into his. He looked at them strangely, full 
of intense emotion. It seemed they read his cyes. He 


_ framed his lips to speak and could not. A queer impulse 


to hide his knowledge came into his mind almost at the 
moment of his discovery. He looked at his bare feet, re- 
garding them silently. His impulse to speak passed. He 
was trembling exceedingly. 

They gave him some pink fluid with a greenish fluores- 
cence and a meaty taste, and the assurance of returning 
strength grew. 

‘*That—that makes me fecl better,” he said, hoarsely, 
and there were murmurs of respectful approyal. He 
knew now quite clearly. He made an effort to speak 
again, and again he could not. 

He pressed his throat and tricd a third time. ‘‘ How 
long?” he asked, in a Jevel voice. ‘‘ How long have I been 
asleep?” ‘ 

** Some considerable time,” said the flaxen-bearded man, 
glancing quickly at the others. 

** How long ?” 

‘* A very long time.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Graham, suddenly testy. ‘But I 
want— Is it—itis—some years? Many years? There 
was something—I forget what. I feel—confused. But 
you—” He sobbed. ‘‘ You need not fence with me. 
How long—?” 

He stopped, breathing irregularly. He squeezed his 
eyes with his knuckles, and sat waiting for an answer. 

They spoke in undertones. 

‘* Five or six ?” he asked, faintly. ‘‘ More ?” 

‘*Very much more than that.” 

** More !” 

“* More.” 

He looked at them, and it seemed as though imps were 
twitching the muscles of his face. He looked his question. 

‘**Many years,” said.the man with the red beard. 

Graham struggled into a sitting position. He pal - a 
rheumy tear from his face with a lean hand. ‘‘ Many 
years!” he repeated. He shut his eyes tight, opened 
them, and sat looking about him from one unfamiliar 
thing to another. 

‘*How many years ?” he asked. 

‘You must be prepared to be surprised.” 

“Well 2?” 

‘More than a gross of years.” 

He was irritated at the strange word. ‘‘ More than a 
what?” 

Two of them spoke together. Some quick remarks 
that were made about *‘ decimal” he did not catch. 

“Hlow long did you say?” asked Graham. ‘‘ How 
long? Don’t look like that. Tell me.” 

Among the remarks in an undertone his ear caught six 
words : ‘* More than a couple of centuries.” 

* What?” he cried, turning on the youth who he thought 
had spoken. ‘*Who says—? What was that? A couple 
of centuries !” 

“Yes,” said the man with the red beard. ‘‘ Two hun- 
dred years.” 

Graham repeated the words. THe had been prepared to 
hear of a vast repcse, and yet these concrete centuries de- 
feated him. 

‘Two hundred years!” he said again, with the figure of 
a great gulf opening very slowly in his mind ; and then, 
©“ Oh, but—” 

They said nothing. 

‘*You—did you say—?” 

‘Two hundred years. Two centuries of years,” said 
the man with the red beard. 

There was 2 pause. Graham looked at their faces and 
saw what he had heard was indeed true. 

‘* But it can’t be,” he said, querulously. ‘1 am dream- 
ing. Trances. Trances don't last. That is not right— 
this is a joke you have played upon me! Tell me—some 
—— ago, perhaps, I was walking along the coast of Corn- 
wall—?” 

His voice failed him. 

The man with the flaxen beard hesitated. “I'm not 
very strong in history, sir,” he said, weakly, and glanced 
at the others. 

© That was it, sir,” said the youngster. ‘* Boscastle, in 
the old Duchy of Cornwall—it’s in the southwest country, 
beyond the dairy meadows. There is a house there still 
I've been there.” 

‘* Boscastle!” Graham turned his eyes to the youngster. 
“That was it—Boscastle. Little Boscastle. J fell asleep— 
somewhere there. I don’t exactly remember. I don't 
exactly remember.” 

He pressed his brows and whispered, ‘‘ More than tio 
hundred years!” 

He began to speak quickly, with a twitching face, but 
his heart was cold within him, ‘ But if it 7s two hun- 
dred years, every soul I know, every human being that 
7 saw or spoke to before 1 went to sleep, must be 

ead.” 

They did not answer him. 

‘The enn and the Royal Family, her ministers, 
chureh and state. High and low, rich and poor, one with 
another— 

“Ts there England still? 

“That's a comfort! Is there London? 

‘*This 7s London, eh? And you are my assistant cus- 
todian. Assistant custodian. And these—? Eh? As- 
sistant custodians too!” 

He sat with a gaunt stare on his face. ‘* But why amI 
here? No! Don't talk. Be quiet. Let me—” 

He sat silent, rubbed his eyes, and uncovering them, 
found another little glass of pinkish fluid held towards 
him, He took the dose. It was almost immediately 
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sustaining. Directly he had taken it he began to weep 
naturally and refreshingly. 

Presently he looked at their faces, suddenly laughed 
through his tears, a little foolishly. ‘‘ But—two—hun— 
dred—years!” he said. He grimaced hysterically aud 
covered his face again. 

After a space he grew calm. He sat up, his hands 
hanging over his knees in almost precisely the same atti- 
tude in which Isbister had found him on the cliff at Pen- 
targen. His attention was attracted by a thick domi- 
neering voice, the footsteps of an advancing personage. 
** What are you doing? Why wasI not warned? Surely 
you could tell? Some one will suffer for this. The man 
must be kept quiet. Are the doorways closed? All. the 
doorways? He must be kept perfectly quict. He must 
not be told. Has he been told anything?” 

The man with the fair beard made some inaudible 
remark, and Graham, looking over his shoulder, saw ap- 
proaching a very short, fat, and thick-set beardless man, 
with aquiline nose and heavy neck and chin. Very thick 
black and slightly sloping eyebrows, that almost met over 
his nose and overhung deep gray eyes, gave his face an 
oddly formidable expression. He scowled momentarily 
at Graham, and then his regard returned to the man with 
the flaxen beard. ‘* These others,” he said, in a voice of 
extreme irritation. ‘* You had better go.” 

**Go?” said the red-bearded man. 

“Certainly—go now. But see the doorways are ciosed 
as you go.” 

The two men addressed turned obediently, after one re- 
luctant glance at Graham, and instead of going through 
the archway as he expected, walked straight to the dead 
wall of the apartment opposite the archway. And then 
came a strange thing; along strip of this apparertly solid 
wall rolled up with a snap, hung over the two retreating 
men, and fell again, and immediately Graham was alone 
with the new-comer and the purple-robed man with the 
flaxen beard. 

For a space the thick-set man took not the slightest 
notice of Graham, but proceeded to interrogate the other 
—obviously his subordinate—upon the treatment of their 
charge. He spoke clearly, but in phrases only partially 
intelligible to Graham. The awakening seemed not only 
a matter of surprise but of consternation and annoyance 
tohim. He was evidently profoundly excited. 

‘You must not confuse his mind by telling him things,” 
he repeated again and again. ‘‘ You must not confuse 
his mind.” 

His questions answered, he turned quickly and eyed the 
awakened Sleeper with an ambiguous expression. 

‘* Feel queer?” he asked. 

“Very. 

**The world, what you see of it, secms strange to you?” 

‘**T suppose I have to live in it, strange as it seems.” 

‘**T suppose so, now.” 

‘In the first place, hadn’t I better have some clothes?” 

‘*They—” said the thick-set man, and stopped, and the 
flaxen-bearded man met his eye and went away. ‘* You 
will very speedily have clothes,” said the thick-set man. 

“‘Is it true, indeed, that I have been asleep two hun- 
dred—?” asked Grahain. 

‘*They have told you that, have they? Two hundred 
and three, as a matter of fact.” 

Graham accepted the indisputable now with raised eye- 
brows and depressed mouth. He sat silent for a moment, 
and then asked a question: ‘‘Is there a mill or dynamo 
near here?” He did not wait for an answer. ‘‘ Things have 
changed tremendously, I suppose?” he said. ‘* What is 
that shouting?” he asked, abruptly. 

** Nothing,” said the thick-set man, impatiently. “It’s 
people. You'll understand better later—perhaps. As you 
say, things have changed.” IIe spoke shortly, his brows 
were knit, and he glanced about him like a man trying to 
decide in an emergency. *‘ We must get you clothes and 
so forth, at any rate. Better wait bere until some can 
come. No one will come near you. You want shaving.” 

Graham rubbed his chin, 

The man with the flaxen beard came back towards them, 
turned suddenly, listened for a moment, lifted his eye- 
brows at the older man, and hurried off through the arch- 
way towards the balcony. The tumult of shouting grew 
louder, and the thick-set man turned and listened also, He 
cursed suddenly under his breath, and turned his eyes 
upon Graham with an unfriendly expression. It was a 
surge of many voices, rising and falling, shouting and 
screaming, and once came a sound like blows and sharp 
cries, and then a snapping, like the crackling of dry sticks. 
Graham strained his ears to draw some single thread of 
sound from the woven tumult. 

Then he perceived, repeated again and again, a ecrtain 
formula. For a time he doubted his ears. But surely 
these were the words: ‘*Show us the Sleeper! Show us 
the Sleeper!” 

The thick-sct man rushed suddenly to the archway. 

“Wild!” he cried. ‘*How do they know? Do they 
know? Or is it guessing?” 

There was perhaps «an answer. 

*T can’t come,” said the thick-set man; ‘‘I have him to 
see to. But shout from the balcony.” 

There was an inaudible reply. 

‘Say he is not awake. Anvthing! I leave it to you.” 

He came hurrying back to Graham. ‘* You must have 
clothes at once,” he said. ‘* You cannot stop here—and 
it will be impossible to—” 

He rushed away, Graham shouting unanswered ques- 
tions after him. In a moment he was back. 

“T can’t tell you what is happening. It is too complex 
to explain. In a moment you shall have your clothes 
made, Yes—in a moment. And then I can take you 
away from here. You will find out our troubles soon 
enough.” 

‘* But those voices. They were shouting—?” 

‘Something about the Sleeper—that’s you. They have 
some twisted idea. I don’t know what it is. I know no- 
thing. Demology is out of my province.” 

** Demology ?” ; 

**Demology. Ah!” 

A shrill beli jetted acutely across the indistinet mingling 
of remote noises, and this brusque person sprang to a little 
group of appliances in the corner of the room. He lis- 
tened for a moment, regarding a ball of crystal, nodded, 
and said a few indistinct words; then he walked to the 
wall through which the two men had vanished. It rolled 
up again like a curtain, and he stood waiting. 

{to BE conTINUED.,} 
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A Trip to Iloilo 


BY JOHN F. BASS, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
OF ‘“* HARPER'S WEEKLY "—THE FIRST AMER- 
ICAN_ IN ILOILO. 


The letter below was written by Mr. John F. Bass on October 8, and 
he seems to have Ieft lloilo four days before, on his return trip to Ma- 
nila. Mr, Bass was the first American, since the war broke ont, to visit 
Tloilo, and his observations there ure of especial interest, since they 
have been so completely verified by what has happened within the last 
few weeks. Not only is the letter interesting because it treats of the 
second important seaport in the Philippines, but Mr. Bass's observa- 
tions, it will be seen, led him to expect the capture of the place by the 
insurgents. The island was surrendered by General Rios to the insar- 
gents, who took possession of the city on the 26th of December. Gen- 
eral Otis had seut Colonel Potter on a fast vessel to communicate with 
the Spanish general, and to notify him of the completion of the treaty, 
and of the fact that his government had ceded the islands to the 
United States. When Colonel Potter reached Iloilo he found Aguai- 
naldo’s flag flying. This fact naturally complicates the situation in 
the Philippines, and makes the insurgents all the more insistent upon 
the independence of the archipelago, and the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of their government, There is some suspicion, given expres- 
sion to by General Merritt, of bad faith on the part of General Rios ; 
and it may be that he might have held on until United States troops 
reached Panay, the island of which Iloilo is the port, to relieve him 
and his force. The news of the surrender of [Iloilo reached this conn- 
try on the same day on which the news came of the resignation of 
Aguinaldo's milder cabinet, to be replaced by a cabinet very much 
more hostile to the United States, and to control of the islands by 
the United States, than the old cabinet was.—Editor “ HARPER'S 
WEEKLY.” 

Mania, October 8, 1898. 

Ae ES,” said the old resident, ‘‘I know many 
things about the country, but perhaps I can- 
not tell them. They consist largely of detailed 
impressions absorbed by along process of hard- 
earned experience. Is the native reliable, and 
can you trust him? Well, that depends. All 

peoples have their peculiarities, and you must know them 
thoroughly before you can deal with them successfully; 
you know the old saying, trust an Arab with anything 
but sweets. Well, the native is not the Anglo-Saxon, but 
he is a good fellow, and if you try to take his point of 
view occasionally, you will get along with him capi- 
tally.” 

Although it is quite true that to know a people it is ne- 
cessary to have dwelt long among them, there are certain 
finger-posts along the path of every traveller which tell 
him where the road is leading, and even the casual visitor, 
if he be wide awake, can find in trivial experiences the 
tone of national character—‘* Si, si, sefior; mafiana.” 

The last word is simple enough, and catches the ear 
pleasantly. Who for a moment would suspect that in it 
lies the world-problem for the Philippines—social, polit- 
ical, and mercantile? Ask the meaning of the word, and 
you will be told it signifies ‘‘in the morning,” or to-mor- 
row. How seemingly clear and definite! And yet ‘* majia- 
na” never arrives. The sun rises, and, to all appearances, 
‘‘mafiana” is at hand; but no, it lies as far in the future 
as does infinity in the theory of limits. Life in the Philip- 
pines is a race like that of Achilles after the tortoise. fn 
pursuit of * mafiana” you get nearer and nearcr to the 
goal, but can never quite reach it. ‘* Mafiava” your wash- 
er-woman will bring your clothes; ‘‘ mafiana” your tailor 
will finish your suit. What an opportunity for the pro- 
fessional reformer! for until the iron rule of Queen Mafia- 
na has been broken, nothing can be accomplished in the 
Philippines. Every one recognizes the difficulty. The 
American soldier, with characteristic rashness, ignoring 
the fact that it lies at the root of all life here, refuses to 
listen to the word, and holds it up to ridicule. The na- 
tive, on the other hand, recognizes the impossibility of 
ignoring the mysterious ‘‘ mafiana.” Climate, customs, 
race tendencies, all combine in favor of ** mafiana,” and 
consequently the native has given up to despair. If he 
uses the word ‘‘ mafiana” in his business dealings, and 
you try to pin him down to a categorical explanation of 
what this great time mystery actually is, he immediately 
lapses into the silence of hopelessness, and uses that other 
expression which contains in itself the unsatisfactory so- 
lution to the problem offered by Spanish misrule and 
Malay indifference: ‘‘ No sabe” (I don’t know; and if I 
did I would not tell you). 

The Butuan was to sail ‘ mafiana” for Iloilo, The 
papers had published the fact for several days, yet the 
day never seemed to arrive, The stermship company as- 
sured us that for some reason the time had not yet ar- 
rived; the papers continued to hold out forlorn hopes 
that on the next day ‘‘ Mafiana” would permit the ship 
to start; and one bright morning our hopes seemed alout 
to be realized, for the captain of the Butuan assured us 
that the ship would sail at five in the evening. We 
rushed about, drew money from the bank, secured our 
state-rooms, ‘and packed our bags. Alas! again we were 
doomed to disappointment. In the afternoon persons of 
high station, who were evidently more or less in the con- 
fidence of the goddess Majiana, assured us that the ship 
would not raise anchor until next morning. They told us 
this fact under the promise of secrecy. It might be sup- 
posed that the time of sailing of a steamer would have 
been made as public as possible, but so great is the se- 
crecy with which the time-goddess Mafiana covers her 
actions that up to the moment of departure only half a 
dozen people were let into the secret. All of the passen- 
gers spent the night in the hot stuffy cabins of the ship. 

In the gray of dawning we hurried through the sleep- 
ing town down to the wharf where the Butuan was fast. 
The church bells began to call the worshippers to early 
mass, and devotees scurried along. indistinct in the dim 
light. Near the church door venders of candles and wax 
figures burned their small lamps, which threw on the 
pavement long thin black shadows of the passers-by aud 
shone with yellow glimmer on the faces of sleepy buyers. 
The black-robed priest swung open the church door and 
admitted the gathered crowd of penitents. A moment 
we watched the sight, then hurried on to the ship. 

Out of Manila Harbor, past the war-ships, then south 
among the many islands which fill the sea with great 
green patches, the Butuan passed. For three hundred 
odd miles we scarcely lost sight of land. Once, as we 
wound in and out among the islands, where the graceful 
bamboo waved to the wind, and the tall palms stretched 
their naked trunks with bushy head towards heaven in 
proud disdain for the mass of humbler foliage below 
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them, we thought what a beautiful summer, or rather win- 
ter, resort these islands would make if they were only 
nearer home! Indeed a beautiful country, and as we 
entered the narrow strait between the islands of Negros 
and Panay, a great hill like a pyramid rose abruptly from 
the sea, called Sugar Loaf. Near this mountain lies Con- 
cepcion, where the insurgents have pushed forward in 
their advance on Lloilo. ‘The chief engineer pointed the 
places out to us. He was a Scotchman, and had been on 
the Butuan for fifteen years. In spite of his long sojourn 
in the East, he was as pure a Scotchman as if he had left 
the Highlands but yesterday, as conservative in his state- 
ments, and as fond of good whiskey as befits a ‘* wee 
Skutchmun,” His had been a life of adventure; but we 
had to learn his history from other people, for nary a yarn 
about himsclf could we get out of him. Later we learned 
that the Butuan had once been sunk in a storm when he 
was in the engine-room. The natives, who could not un- 
derstand how he got out, even to-day say that he came 
up through the fire-box and out of the smoke-stack. At 
any rate, he was slow in getting to the surface, and came 
up sputtering near an English passenger. ‘‘ Mun!” said 
the Scotchman, “I’ve lost me fiddle!” 

At last the low tin roofs of Iloilo appeared through the 
rays of sun that pierced a heavy squall ahead, the green 
hill&in the distance framing the narrow channel between 
the islands of Panay and Guimaras. . 

There was a delay of an hour in getting into the river, 
one bank of which is lined with sugar-warehouses. Some 
of our party had no passports, and the Spanish captain in 
charge of the custom-house requested us most politely to 
come up to see the governor, as the latter was always 
pleased to see all strangers who arrived in Iloilo. The re- 
_— although couched in most céurteous form, was evi- 

ently an order. We were about to follow the captain, 
when the manager of the Hong-kong Bank intervened, 
and, by judicious wire-pulling, gained us the time to eat 
a bite and wash up before we visited General Rios. The 
general we found a charming man, most profuse in his 
friendly professions and promises:o expedite our further 
journey through the islands. These promises he never 
fulfilled; nor could we blame him much, for we were the 
first Americans who had come to Iloilo since the beginnin 
of the war, and, considering our position, we were treatec 
most courteously, although regarded with suspicion. 

Iloilo, although the centre of the sugar business in the 
Philippines, does not possess a hotel, and we were obliged, 
nolens volens, to accept the hospitality of the British col- 
ony—composed, by the-way, with one exception, of Scotch- 
men. It seems that Scotclimen only are capable of doing 
business in a Spanish colony and remaining sane. The 
drear monotony of [Iloilo life is somewhat seasoned by 
this little body of Scotchmen, They have formed a de- 
lightful little club, with a library (the only one in town, 
Iam inclined to think), a billiard-room, and card-room. 
There is also a tennis club and several summer-houses at 
Guimaras. I was much impressed with the manner in 
which these Scotchmen kept themselves up to the require- 
ments of civilized life. There was not one of them that 
did not pine to be home; and yet they have not degener- 
ated into the slovenly ways of the natives, and are always 
smart? and try to keep up a certain amount of style and 
** side.” 

They are all unanimous in their desire to have ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam” take all of the islands, and on this topic alone they 
lose their native conservatism and coolness. They are 
very sore because an American ship was not sent down to 
take Iloilo. A singleship could easily have done it. To- 
day the weakness of the Spanish government is such that 
it is only by the most vigorous methods that the town of 
lloilo does not fall into the hands of the revolutionists, 
The result is that business is nearly at a standstill, even 
now that the war is over. Every day a new story comes 
to hand of sugar-plantations destroyed, and the owners 
either killed or taken prisoners. In the islands of Panay 
and Cebu, two of the richest in the country, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property has been destroyed, 
and all business with the interior is impossible. 

The difficulties with the Spanish custom-house are per- 
haps increased on account of the war, because the officials, 
not knowing what the result will be, are making a final 
grab. The usual method of swindling is as follows: A 
custom-house official goes to one of the agents of a foreign 
house in Iloilo and proposes to charge the firm with the 
ordivary duty, but only turn in to the government fifty 
per cent.; half of the remaining fifty per cent. goes to the 
agent; the other half goes to the customs official. If, one 
refuses to enter into the fraud, he has a life-long enemy in 
the custom-house. The difficulty with the currency is 
now increased by the fact that Mexican dollars of all dates 
are current in Manila, whereas, according to Spanish law, 
no Mexican dollars later than the date of 1878 are current 
in Iloilo. This law was passed in order to maintain a 
high —— power for the silver dollar. In this way 
the Spanish officials received small salaries from Spain 
und lived well in the Philippines. Now when a shipment 
of silver comes from Manila, where all dates of Mexican 
dollars circulate, if a single dollar of later date than 1878 
gets into the lot, it is liable to confiscation. I am_per- 
suaded that the exigencies of trade require that the whole 
group of the Philippines should be under one government. 

lloilo, at present, although quiet to all appearances, is 
really like a quiet volcano, boiling underneath, but ready 
at any moment to break out into active revolution. The 
Catapunin society has already organized the natives into 
a potential army. One of the servants of our host was a 
lieutenant in the mysterious army. ‘1 am told that they 
are merely waiting for the decision of the Paris confer- 
ence. If the Spaniards are to keep the island of Panay, 
revolution, full fledged, will break out in the town of 
Iloilo itself. In the mean time the revolutionists in the 
interior of the island are driving the Spanish troops 
gradually back on Iloilo. The town is very badly de- 
fended. There are no fortifications about it. “An old fort 
without any guns squats helplessly on a small promon- 
tory in the harbor. There are ouly some eight hundred 
Spanish soldiers on the island; the rest of the troops are 
all native-born, and are undoubtedly involved with the 
revolutionists, As yet the revolutionists in the interior 
are badly armed, but supplies of rifles and ammunition 
ure being sent down from Aguinaldo’s headquarters in 
Luzon, and before long the natives will be well armed 
with Mauser rifles. 

Troops are constantly coming in and going out of Loilo, 
to and from different places in Cebu and Panay where 
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the insurgents gather. The troops are always sent away 
at night, apparently to keep the inhabitants in ignorance 
of what is going on in the interior. The Spaniards cele- 
brated a victory while we were in Lloilo. The troops 
were reviewed, and the governor received the congratula- 
tions of the people. In the evening there was a dance. 
The papers reported the loss of six Spaniards killed and 
twenty wounded; the loss on the insurgent side was sail 
to be great. As a matter of fact, it seems doubiful if the 
Spaniards had the upper hand in the fight. The Chinese, 
who are impurtial, and communicate with one another 
throughout the island in Chinese characters which. they 
alone can read, report that the Spaniards were defeated. 

How unreliable the local press is will be seen from the 
following abstract, which appeared on the day of our ar- 
rival, his extract, which states that American soldiers 
are shooting down Spaniards and natives in the streets of 
Manila whenever they please, shows the methods used to 
deceive the native population about American govern- 
ment: 

DO NOT EXCHANGE. 


From travellers arriving yesterday from Manila we have heard of 
the conduct of the Yankees jn that towii toward the natives 

Fire-arms are used regularly for the most tnsignificant cause, be- 
cause for this there is a lack of justice. In direct disregard of orders, 
they point carbines at the face, and fire shots at the wisest and most abie. 

They langh at the nobility of the Spaniards, and say that the mena- 
eures which we employ are big—and of little utility. Any Yankee svol- 
dier has the right to take the life of those disgraced ones. 

Various shooting affrays carried to a head in the open street have 
been referred to us, and without their commission having other re- 
sult than the sentence of the soldier immediately responsible. 

As is natural, this conduct, so little in harmony with Spanish senti- 
ments, is here vigorously censured, notwithstanding that all know 
that it is the method employed with the unhappy natives of America, 
whose race is on the verge of disappearance. 

One of the Yankee personages of most knowledge in Manila, ac- 
cording to what a person who has means of knowing tells us, said 
not many days ago that to exterminate the Taga) race would require 
fifteen years. Already it has entered into their calculations to employ 
in Luzon the method followed in America, What deception more 
horrible has been practised till now than that which the Yankees 
have assisted in against these islands? 

To this date they will not cull its best people allies. Of their future 
hap the Filipinos cannot complain. They have fashioned their own 
disgrace. 


When our arrival became known the whole tone of the 
press changed, and complimentary notices of our presence 
appeared in all of the papers. The natives do not appear 
to be deceived by the bombastic untruths of the press, 
for, as far as we were able to learn, the natives would wel- 
come an American government enthusiastically. The in- 
habitants of the island of Panay are not on friendly terms 
with those of Luzon, and at heart they do not like the 
idea of being governed by Tagalos from Luzon. 

If the United States take Luzon, and leave the rest of 
the islands to Spain, we shall find ourselves obliged either 
to help Spain suppress the revolution or allow foreign 
interference. We shall come into conflict with the revo- 
lutionists in Luzon, who will undoubtedly send out expe- 
ditions to help the insurrection in other islands. We 
shall be in constant trouble with incompetent and dishon 
est Spanish officials. It will be the Cuban affair over 
again. Only this time we shall be far from our base of 
supplies, and foreign intervention is likely to be much 
more ae. It would be much better not to take any 
of the islands than to take Luzon alone. All things con- 
sidered, I very much doubt if the United States will gain 
anything by making the Philippines a colony. 

We wanted to visit other places in the islands, but the 
‘“‘mafiana” policy of the general prevented our doing so, 
and we found ourselves obliged to return to Manila. We 
could not even leave Lloilo without permission from the 
general. He granted the permission eagerly, only too 
glad to get rid of the troubleeome Americanos. 

The ship was crowded with Spanish refugees who had 
fled from the provinces and were on their way home, 
Among the passengers were twenty priests. They also 
were refugees from small villages in the interior. Before 
leaving they deposited in the bank hundreds of thousand 
of dollars and got drafts on Spain. Even those who came 
from very small villages brought away small fortunes 
with them. We began to understand why the natives 
hate the priests. Thirty hours of companionship with 
these priests considerably added to our aversion for them, 
They were a filthy lot of bestial-looking men, with as vil 
lanous-looking faces as I have ever seen. They come 
from the lowest class in Spain, and-are as ignorant as pos 
sible. Their personal uncleanliness cannot be described 
in print. The finishing-touch was given when, on the 


morning of our landing, all the priests discarded their 


filthy robes, and came on deck dressed as civilians. They 
evidently feared to enter Manila in their priestly robes, 
thus adding cowardice to their other virtues. It is not 
from the priests that the natives have learned personal 
cleanliness, for the natives are very clean about their per- 
sons, considering their state ef civilization. 

Thus ended the first invasion of ** bloodthirsty Ameri- 
cans” in Tloilo. 


When John’s Away 


IS pipe is cold upen the shelf, 
H His jolly dog's a lone estray; 
The house is quite unlike itself 
When John's away. 


We miss his whistle on the stair, 
We miss the turning of his key, 
His cheery mandolin’s favorite air, 
His company. 


And when his cheery letters come 
We seem to read between the lines, 
A wistful yearning for his home 
Our love divines. 


Oh! army -blue that shines so bright, 
Oh! army blue that looks so warm, 
It folds full many a heartache tight, 
That uniform 
Maroaret E. Sanoster. 
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WHARVES AT ILOILO. 


ILOILO AND VICINITY—THE SCENE OF THE STRAINED RELATIONS BETWEEN OUR TROOPS 
AND THE INSURGENTS.— [SEE Pace 41.] 
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AN APACHE RAID 


By General George A. Forsyth, U.S.A. 


N the spring of 1882 I was in command of six troops 
of the Fourth United States Cavalry in the field, on 
the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, between 
the stations of Separ and Lordsburg, in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico. 

Word had come to us that the renegade Apaches 
in Mexico were known to be contemplating a movement 
that might and probably would eventuate in their trying 
to enter the Apache reservation at San Carlos, Arizona, 
and compel the reservation Indians to break out and go 
back to Mexico with them. This the authorities wished 
to prevent; consequently we lay close to the border-line 
and kept watch and ward along the Mexican frontier as 
well as we were able, for it is a line of country easily 
crossed, and there is no difficulty in a lone Indian scout 
keeping an eye on an organized force, unseen by it, and 
at night hurrying back to warn his war party to ware 
danger; and the Apaches are all good scouts, and, as 
past masters in the art of deception, something more. 
For some years prior to the date of which I write the 
White Mountain Apaches had been waging a desultory 
but bloody warfare upon the ranchmen of the Territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and so many times had they 
apparently accepted peace, only to break out again into 
open hostilities at the first favorable opportunity, that the 
exusperated settlers almost unanimously demanded their 
extermination; and from their stand-point much could 
have been said to justify such an extreme measure. 
Cruel, crafty, wary, quick to scent danger, equally active 
to discover a weak or exposed place within his reach, tire- 
less when pursued, patient in defeat, and merciless in suc- 


cess, always seeking the maximum of gain at the mini- 
mum of risk, the Apache was well named by the late 
General George Crook “ the tiger of the human species.” 

Reckless to temerity in pursuit of a flving foe, should 
his enemy turn at bay, his pursuer instantly sought cover, 
and took no avoidable risk for glory’s sake. Yet, when 
finally driven to bay himself, he gave no evidence of fear, 
and dying like a warrior, only ceased fighting at his last 
gasp. 

Anu Apache, once having shed the blood of a white man, 
whether in battle, in a foray against the ranchers, the 
capture of a stage-coach or freighters’ train, or by the 
cowardly murder of some lone prospecting miner, seemed 
to develop an unquenchable desire for rapine and murder, 
and thenceforward grew moody, restless, and uneasy with- 
in the limits of his reservation, and sooner or later disap- 
peared from it, and joined the renegades who in the times 
I write of roamed at will among the rugged fastnesses of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains from twenty to fifty miles 
within the borders of old Mexico. This range of moun- 
tains varies in width from forty to one hundred and sixty 
miles, and in places is almost entirely uninhabited. From 
the comparative safety of this vantage-ground the rene- 
gade Apaches patiently waited an opportune moment to 
move quietly up to our line, avoiding the few Mexican 
mountain towns and outlying ranches and well-known 
trails, rarely or never following or even crossing a beaten 
path, but creeping through the unsettled stretches of the 
mountains and traversing the intervening valleys at night, 
concealed themselves well up in some cafion in the moun- 
tains, within striking distance of the border, and lay con- 


cealed, resting, and waiting the return and report of their 
individual scouts; then crossing our border at night, they 
halted in some unfrequented spot till early dawn, when, 
stealing closely down to some love ranch, they lay in am 
bush until the ranchmen rode out upon the range, sud 
denly shot them down, raided the house, outraging and 
killing its inmates, plundered it of firearms and what 
ever else took their fancy, and then rode rapidly on to 
repeat the same scenes of plunder, outrage, and pillage at 
other outlying ranches along the route that they had 
previously marked out, leaving a bloody trail of dead 
men, women, and children to mark their course. They 
rarely spent more than one night within our borders, and 
it has happened that even before word reacied the bor- 
der settlements or frontier army posts they were already 
across the line back in old Mexico, and safe in their 
mountain eyrie, the only evidence of their work being the 
scenes of blood and desolation they left behind them. Is 
it to be wondered at that the frontiersmen were bitter? 
On the 21st of April a telegram advised me that the 
renegade Apaches had appeared on the San Carlos Reser- 
vation, killed several whites, including the chief of the 
Indian police—a splendid young fellow named Sterling, 
who was fascinated with Indian life, and who had for 
some time been in command of a body of friendly Apache 
scouts—carried off Chief Locos’s entire band, including 
the women and children, and having been joined by a 
number of the Chiricahua Apaches, had started back for 
Mexico. It was impossible to determine with accuracy 
the route they would take; but as the whole country was 
at this time unusually dry, many of the springs and water 
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holes having dried up, I thought it probable that they 
would follow the trend of the watercourses that would 
bring them nearest to the Mexican border, so I concluded 
that they would make for the Gila River, somewhere be- 
yond'the Steins Pass range of mountains, and try to get 
back that way. Before I had left my post, Fort Cum- 
mings, New Mexico, I had sent the Indian scouts sta- 
tioned there out on a scout through the Hatchet Moun- 
tains, under Lieutenant C.'S. Hall, of the Thirteenth 
Infantry, aud I at once sent the above information to 
him, ordering him to join me in the field ————r- At 
Lordsburg I had a telegram from him, and replied to it 
by ordering him to join me at Richmond, on the Gila 
River, scouting the Burro Mountains ex route, ° 

I had gone to Lordsburg as soon as I could, after re- 
ceiving notice that the Apaches had been at San Carlos, 
and from there moved at once to Steins Pass range. Our 
Indian scouts could not find any trace of a recent Indian 
trail, so I conciuded that they had not come up that way 
from Mexico. Knowing that there was not any water to 
be liad at Steins Pass, I had directed a tank car of water 
to be sent to the station there from San Simon station. 
We camped there on the night of the 22d and made a 
dry camp. At 3.20 a.m. on the 23d we fed and groomed, 
atid at four o'clock the welcome tank car reached us, and 
the horses of the entire command were watered from 
camp-kettles—slow work, especially as the tank had only 
two faucets that could be used. Before six o'clock we 
started for Richmond, moving down into the plain and 
Cutting directly across it, heading for the Richmond road. 
Before starting 1 ordered Lieutenant D. N. McDonald, of 
the Fourth Cavalry, to take six of the mounted scouts 
who had come from Fort Craig, New Mexico, and two 
enlisted men, and to try to cut any Indian trails he 
might tind along the southeastern end of Steins Pass 
range. At his especial request I dismounted one of the 
other stouts and gave him our most reliable Apache scout, 
Yuma Bill, who spoke English very well, and was an un- 
usually fine Indian, and I also sent our six dismounted 
scouts along the base of the same range, but further out 
among the foot-hills. We had gone about three miles on 
our way, when Lieutenant McDoneld sent word that he 
had struck a trail,twelve hours old, of ten dismounted 
Indians going in our direction, that is, towards the Gila 
River. I at once determined in my own mind that this 
was a party of renegades going up to help their comrades 
back to Mexico. It was an error on my part for which I 
was Afterwards heartily sorry. An hour later and I had 
another despatch, stating that fifteen more Indians had 
come in on the trail, having with them one mule and two 
horses, and were still tending northward. I sent two en- 
listed men back with his messenger and continued my 
march, It was an intensely hot day, and the sun beat 
fiercely down, while the plain was baked to a thin crust 
everywhere. McDonald had turned the southern end of the 
pass aud was moving northwesterly along the base of the 
range, and the command was probably sixteen miles away, 
when a half-suppressed shout ran up from the rear of the 
column, and turning my head, I saw one of our Indian 
scouls, still nearly a mile away, riding at full speed for our 
column, lashing his horse at every stride and digging his 
heels into lis sides with desperate energy, his long black 
hair waving wildly behind him as he came towards us. 
In a moment more he had by words and signs told his 
tale. Lieutenant McDonald had been ambushed, Yuma 
Bill and three of the other scouts killed, and McDonald 
and his remaining men were in a rocky place trying to 
stund off a large body of Chiricahua Apaches. Instantly 
the bugles rang out, “ Left turn, trot,” and a few seconds 
later “Gallop,” and the command was speeding to the 
rescue, As I have said, it was stiflingly hot. The sand 
of the plain, wet months before by a winter rain, had 
caked, and was crusted for an inch or so, and the stride 
of the horses broke it to bits as we swept over it. Each 
one of the troop commanders had turned on his own 
ground, so that we were galloping in echelon, and the 
sand rose up in clouds as we passed. Once one of my 
lieutenants, Mason, put his hand con my arm, saying, 
‘*Our horses can never live at this pace.” ‘* They must 
live till we reach McDonald,” was my reply; but I had 
little fear. The Fourth Cavalry mount was a splendid one, 
and the horses ever so fit and hard as nails for the work. 
It was a sixteen-mile gallop through sand and mesquite- 
bushes and little arroyas, and now and then over a stretch 
of stones washed from the mountains, rough and hot and 
fearfully dusty, and [ doubt if those who swept across 
the Gila River plain into the foot-hills of Steins Pass range 
ever forget it. As we neared the base of the range we 
heard several shots, and glancing up, we saw Lieutenant 
McDonald riding along on the crest of one of the outly- 
ing spurs of the pass, waving his carbine as he came 
towards us. A hearty cheer broke from the command, 
for McDonald was a popular officer. Iam now going to 
let him tell Use story of the ambusceade almost in his own 
words, as he has kindly written out his experience on that 
oceasion, and Tecan add nothing that is of so much interest 
as the bare facts. 


LIEUTENANT McDONALD’S STORY. 


““T WAS ordered to take my six Apache scouts, including 

Yuma Bill, who was given me at my especial request, 
together with a. corporal from my own troop, strike di- 
rectly into the mountaips, and search for a fresh trail of 
the hostiles, while the main command pushed out of the 
foot-hills and across the plain toward Richmond, a little 
settlement on the Gila River. Risk of the few for the 
good of the many in the military service is good for the 
many, but occasionally tough on the few. However, we 
struck into the heart of the range almost due north, and 
soon discovered the old Indian trail. It ran through the 
heaviest part of the mountains, passing over terribly rough 
places and through narrow gorges, where the chances for 
un ambuscade were so great that I experienced consider- 
able difficulty in compelling the scouts to go forward, 
I changed the usual Indian tacties of following trail in 
tile to sending one Indian, Yuma Bill, ahead, and scatter- 
ing the rest right and left about one hundred yards apart, 
while I rode within a few yards of Bill, watching them 
all, and indicating to the flankers, when the trail led into 
a particularly dangerous place, to sweep out around and 
try to look iv beliind the position as far as possible to dis- 
cover if an ambuscade were laid. All such movements 
were made at the best gait possible, cousidering the rough 
and rugged country we were passing over, aud wherever 
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we could do so we advanced rapidly from cover to cover, 
so as to lessen the danger of being hit by the bullet of 
any lurking foe. Our manner of advance had been de- 
termined after a thorough consultation, and I had im- 
pressed it on the minds of the Indian scouts that my 
way was better than their own, as it was now nearly 
impossible for the Apaches to conceal themselves so as 
entirely to cover our approxch aud pick off more than 
one or two of our party, while, on the contrary, if we 
kept pretty well bunched they might get all of us. 
After we had gone some twelve miles on the trail we 
found a transverse ridge lying across the pathway, 
which ridge rose to a considerable height, and was 
capped vith a rock palisade extending as far as we 
could see to the right and left, and this effectually cut 
off all flanking movements; but the trail at our front and 
centre ran through a gradually deepening and narrowing 
gorge between solid rock, until at the upper end the sides 
were quite high. Just beyond the top there floated the 
faintest, thinnest mist of smoke in the atmosphere, which 
would not be noticed by a tenderfoot, and which I could 
barely distinguish even when my eagle-eyed scouts had 
called my attention to it. Yuma Bill and those nearest us 
said that the Apaches were up there in an ambuscade that 
they had laid for us; that there was no doubt about it; 
that a band of them had camped and cooked there the 
night before, and, on our approach being discoycred, they 
put out and covered their fires, but had left a few faint 
indications behind them. It was not possible for us to 
get x view in behind their supposed position by the use of 
our flanking scouts, so the only approach was the narrow 
defile in front through which the trail led, and to follow 
it probably meant death to some of us, as the hostiles 
were supposed to be lying to the right and left of it on 
top of the high rocks, and would let us pass in and enclose 
us on all sides before opening fire. To my order to goon, 
and explanation that a soldier had to risk his life if neces- 
sary to carry out his orders, they most solemnly demurred ; 
neither would any single one consent to go through and 
develop the position on my promise to make all available 
dispositions to cover his retreat should he discover the 
enemy’s position without being killed. I had sent off my 
corporal with a despatch, and he had not yet returned, so 
I was alone with the six Indians;:and as neither force nor 
persuasion would avail, I finally taunted them as cowards 
and squaws, telling them that if they dared not go their 
commander would, and that he, for one, was not afraid of 
the Chiricahua Apaches. It being evident that a man 
would have no chance mounted, I dismounted and gave 
my bridle rein to one of the scouts, and instructed them 
to watch and give me what protection they could; but if 
I was killed, or so badly wounded as to be unable to get 
back to them, to keep together and defend themselves, and 
work back to the cavalry command. After most care- 
fully examining my arms, with my carbine in hand, 
cocked and ready to fire at a flash, with a great show of 
boldness I struck out on the trail, indulging in a little 
parting bravado that I could whip the whole Apache 
tribe.” Advancing into the defile, | soon lost sight of the 
scouts, and as I approached the summit, only a few yards 
at most could be seen either to the front or rear, as the 
trail ran through a deep and narrow passage with many 
turns and angles. Constantly expecting to hear the sharp 
crack of a rifle, I tried to see in front, behind, and above, 
lest a hideous Apache should quietly poke his gun over 
the edge of the chasm and shoot me in the back. So, with 
every nerve strained to the utmost tension, I cautiously 
crept from angle to angle, crowding in against one side to 
avoid a downward shot, yet frequently glancing at the 
top of the opposite side of the defile to see if the muzzle 
of a gun or an ugly Apache face might show in that direc- 
tion. Finally, reaching a point only a few feet from the 
mouth of the passage, I took shelter behind a projecting 
angle and peeped through the mouth or doorway, realiz- 
ing that the passage ended abruptly at the end of the 
perpendicular walls, and that just beyond was a pretty 
little circular opening with a nearly smooth floor, walled 
in in every direction, the rocks decreasing in height as 
they approached the further side, finally falling away and 
leaving an open passage out right opposite my position. 
I could also see scattered about this circular basin several 
small mounds of ashes, showing where the Indian camp 
fires had been. At this moment I was startled by the 
breaking of a twig underfoot to the rear. Whirling in- 
stantly with cocked carbine, I saw Yuma Bill, his hand 
upheld in warning, who had become ashamed and _ fol- 
lowed me on the trail. He advanced cautiously, furtively 
glancing around in every direction, closed in behind me 
and took a look at the little basin, and said, below his 
breath, ‘ Apache there; want you to come out! Whis- 
pering, ‘Be ready to shoot, Bill; I see if Apache here,’ I 
quickly crossed the space to the mouth of the defile, and 
then thrusting my head forward, I took one sweeping 
glance around. A few heaps of ashes, some Indian 
belongings used in camping scattered among the sur- 
rounding rocks, that was all. Bill came across to where 
I was, and I then stepped out several paces into the open, 
watching for a sign of the enemy. None appeared. Ina 
moment [ said, * Bill, me no believe Apache here.’ He 
sprang up on a projecting ledge, and looking across the 
open, said: ‘ Yes, no Apache here—him gone. I see him 
trail go over there.’ An examination gave us a plain 
view of the trail going out of this basin, and with the eye 
we could follow it nearly a mile ahead, showing a differ- 
ent color in that soil, so unused to the footsteps of men. 
Examining the ground in the vicinity, Bill told me that 
the Apaches had Jain in ambush here, but seeing the 
smoke from their camp fires still hung over the place, 
had abandoned it. Resuming our march, we followed 
the trail with flankers out as at first ; within three miles, 
however, it grew larger by the addition of other Indians, 
and my scouts grew frightened and difficult to handle. 
The two Mojave Indians, especially the old one, Moh-kay- 
nay-hah (Mountain-deer Killer), were stampeded, and had 
such an influence over the younger one, Quay-day-lay- 
thay-go (Blood), that they lingered behind and were 
of no use. It occurred to me, though, that in case we 
were attacked they would probably go back to the caval- 
ry and give the alarm. On reaching the top of the 
first high ridge on the eastern side of the range we 
could distinguish the trail for a considerable distance. 
It seemed to lead down the mountain-side towards the 
foot-hills, as if tending towards the great Gila Plain, ina 
northeasterly direction, where we could see the line of the 
Gila River as it flowed down from the mountains in New 
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Mexico into Arizona. Turning to Bill, I said: ‘Bill, 
Apaches cross plain to Gila River to kill people in settle- 
meuts!’ ‘Me think so too,’ was the reply. Just after 
we entered the foot-hills, on the line of the trail, we came 
upon two mining prospectors with their burros. To say 
that they were abject cowards and frightened almost out 
of their senses would not convey any idea of their condi- 
tion. These two men ran around in a small circle, with 
their hands, jaws, and apparently the very skin on their 
bodies shaking and quivering, the guns in their hands 
oscillating to and fro like the hands of a palsied person. 
Perspiration in huge drops ran down their faces, hair, and 
beard, and they were utterly incapable of making the 
very slightest defence. Although I stood before them in 
my uniform and spoke to them, telling them who we 
were, it was several moments before they seemed to real- 
ize they were not to be massacred. Finally I gave them 
a savage tongue-lashing, that brought them to somewhat; 
but I could get no information from them, and telling 
them that there were hostiles about, ordered them to pack 
up and go to Lordsburg, and stay there until the Indian 
troubles were over. This species of dementia from fear 
is not particularly new. I had seen it once before in one 
of my own sergeants, who on other occasions had shown 
himsclf 2 brave man, and I was destined to see it again 
before nightfall. Going back to my scouts, who were 
laughing, Yuma Bill said, ‘ White man heap scared; no 
catchum news!’ ‘No, Bill, no catchum news; let’s go 
catchum trail.’ But, naturally, instead of going back to 
the spot where we had left the trail, and where the two 
Mojave scouts were sitting on their horses, we moved 
obliquely to the front to cut it—myself, Bill, and the 
three other Yumas in front; the corporal, who had re- 
joined me, following on behind; the two Mojaves keeping 
their old position in the rear. Not cutting the trail as soon 
as we expected, Bill said that the Indians must have turn- 
ed back into the mountains, and pointing to a great rock, 
several hundred feet in length, that lay at the base of a 
mountain spur at our left front, said that we would pick 
up the trail somewhere between us and that rock. I was 
much inclined to approach the rock in our former way, with 
flankers out to try and see behind it, but fearing that the 
scouts might doubt my courage from such precautions in 
that locality, and my experience with Indians having taught 
me that no leader whose courage was doubted in the least 
could have any influence over them, and having spent years 
with them, studying their habits, customs, and language, L 
thoroughly comprehended the importance of not seeming 
to fear anything whatever, so 1 abandoned the idea, and, 
against my best intuitions, we rode along grouped to- 
gether, Yuma Bill on my right, the other three on my 
left, with the corporal in our rear. The trail was so ob- 
scure that we were only a few fect from the rock when 
Bill pointed it out as it skirted its base and abruptly 
rounded its end, and then, immediately looking to the 
right behind the eastward end of the rock, he called out, 
‘'Two Indians,’ pointing toward them. We all saw them; 
and then, in compliance with my instructions that in case 
any one saw the hostiles he was instantly to drop back 
out of sight, but not to fire—signalling the rest of us, who 
would watch the hostiles from concealment and learn what 
we could of them, while a courier was sent to notify the 
main body and bring it up—we drew quickly back and 
jammed in together behind the rock, with our knees and 
legs touching, bodies leaning forward, and heads peering 
to the right to see what would develop over there, half 
a mile away, where the two Indians were quietly walking 
along. This was the natural thing to do, as the rock was 
so high that, sitting erect in our saddles, only our heads 
and a small portion of our bodies would have shown above 
it. All this happened in a few seconds, and as the horses’ 
heads reached the rock it brought us five abreast. It 
then seemed to occur to Yuma Bill that he had not looked 
over the rock; or he may have heard some noise, for he 
jerked his face so suddenly and quickly to the front that 
he came near striking it against mine as I was leaning 
looking to the right. I believe that the portion of a sec- 
ond that I gained in suddenly jerking my face out of the 
way and his looking over the top of the rock as quickly as 
he did saved my life, for in a flash I saw poked over the 
rock a thick array of gun-barrels, with twelve or fifteen 
Indian heads and faces showing behind them. At the 
same instant Bill cried out, in an intense shriek, as if it 
was one word, the sentence, ‘ Watch out, Lieutenant Mc- 
Donald!’ Throwing myself forward on my horse’s neck, 
I grasped the reins close to the bit on each side to turn 
him away, and then came the volley, and with the smoke 
in my face and eyes I threw my horse’s head to the left 
about, over the bodies of the three dead Yumas, that had 
been riding on my left, and had now fallen under bis 
fect. I knew, from an exclamation, that Bill had been 
struck, and somehow was conscious that he had not fallen 
from his saddle, I heard the corporal, who, being a little 
behind and lower down the slope, had not been exposed to 
the volley, wheel to the rear and call, ‘Come on, Lieuten- 
ant,’ and I galloped after him, the three troop-horses that 
the dead scouts had ridden whirling and running abreast 
of me, as they had been drilled to do in the troop, and we 
made for a mioment a correct. set of fours, in retreat; but 
realizing that it would not do to go so rapidly, I called to 
the corporal to watch out for his horse, and began pulling 
in on my own, fearing he would fall in the descent and 
cripple both me and himself. Old Don was a splendid 
animal, but hard-moutbed, and I pulled so hard that I actu- 
ally sprung one branch of a fine steel bit before I could 
stop him. When I had gotten say fifty yards away I 
came to a quick halt and wheeled left about, getting a 
bullet through my hat as I did it, and another singed my 
jaw and neck. At this moment a tremendous volley 
belehed forth from just behind the rock, and I realized that 
there was another and much larger body of Indians lying 
there. Still, I took aim and fired at the Indians who were 
on top of the big rock shooting at us, and instantly they 
jumped, rolled, and tumbled off in all directions, seeking 
safety; for Indians hunt cover always if it can be had. 
Just as I turned to face the enemy I saw a sight that 1 
shall never forget. Yuma Bill had stopped and turned 
almost simultaneously with myself — possibly a second 
sooner. As his horse halted, facing the foe, he rose upright 
in his stirrups, standing straight as an arrow, every nerve 
and muscle at full tension, his big eyes blazing and his 
long black hair floating behind him, even his horse stand- 
ing with the glory of the battle on him (and it is glorious, 
if cruel), with arched neck and fiery eyes, in an expectant 
attitude, ready to leap, but nevertheless standing stock- 
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still, I saw Bill’s long rifle come up swift and steady, but 
I saw no more. I was closing the breech-block of my 
carbine and raising it to my shoulder, I heard the report 
of Bill’s gun, and immediately came the heavy volley I 
have mentioned, followed by my own shot, and the disap- 
pearance of the Indians on the rocks in front of me. 

“It was time to wheel now, and as I closed in my 
second cartridge I tured to the rightabout looking for 
Bill. There stood his horse with his neck distended 
and blood pouring from several wounds. Bill still in 
the saddle, but drooping forward, his head turning 
downward by the side of his horse’s neck. I saw his 
head touch the tip of the horse’s mane, which was tow- 
ards me, and I sappose he fell on his head, but I did 
not see him leave the saddle, for my horse turned and 
again dashed to the rear, and during the next three or four 
hundred yards splinters of rocks and gravel struck .us 
both, thrown up by the hot fire of the Apaches. Catch- 
ing up with the corporal, we turned again at 700 yards dis- 
tance, and paused to see their location and judge of their 
number. I pulled out my watch and looked at the hour, 
We estimated the hostiles at 150, and saw that we had 
only struck the first point of the ambuscade. We had no 
time to linger, so I signalled the two Mojave scouts to join 
us, which they did. Then we came once more upon the 
two miuing prospectors, who had heard the firing and 
were again running around as before, moaning and cry- 
ing. We put them upon the horses of the dead scouts, 
which had followed us, after I had taken my carbine and 
knocked a little sense into them, telling them to go to 
Lordsburg, and then I picked out a good position on 
which to build rifle pits, when suddenly the young Mo- 
jave scout called my attention to some Indians running 
toward us through some mesquite-bushes. We at first 
thought them hostiles and were about to fire, when, to our 
delight, we saw that they were some of our own Indian 
scouts. The old medicine-man, our oldest Mojave seout, 
was almost paralyzed with fear, and as the six scouts 
reached us he made the sigu dead and continued to talk 
to them for a few seconds, and then these scouts, who had 
come to our rescue on hearing the firing. went all to pieces 
with fear and began running around in the wildest excite- 
ment. Seeing that it would not take many seconds for 
them to become demoralized beyond control, I set in curs- 
ing roundly and abusing them for cowards, telling them 
to fight and kill the Apaches and not behave like squaws. 
Suddenly the largest Indian stripped off his blouse, and, 
nuked to his gee-string, ejaculated, in stentorian tones, ‘I 
fight and kill Apache Chiricahua!’ Instantly the others 
seemed to come to themselves, began to strip for battle, 
and in another moment were building rifle-pits at the 
places pointed out to them, with all possible energy. This 
big Indian told me that the command was away from the 
mountains, well out in the plain. I then mounted Quah- 
day-lay-thay-go on Jumping Jack, our troop race-horse, 
which I had with me, and told him to find the command 
and tell General Forsyth our situation and bring the troops 
to our aid. Then I rearranged my Indians in their rifle- 
pits and had them build me one. Meanwhile the hostiles, 
having despoiled and mutilated the bodies of the dead 
scouts, brought them out to where Yuma Bill lay dead, 
and building a hot fire of dead amole-bushes, proceeded 
to have a wild dance around the roasting bodies of their 
enemies, occasionally running towards us, yelling and 
taunting us, and daring us tocome out and fight them. I 
made a little speech to my scouts on the folly of being 
scared, and told them, holding up a single cartridge, that 
in case the Apaches attacked us after their dance, Lawanted 
them to make sure each cartridge told on one of their ene- 
mies. I wound up by saying that I believed I could whip 
off the Apaches myself, and ordering them not to fixe un- 
less I should get up and run towards them, I crawled out 
300 yards towards the Apache high carnival, and lying un- 
der a low-spreading mesquite-bush, very quietly and cau- 
tiously laid up a low breastwork of flat rock that was 
lying near me. Presently two Indians rode out from the 
group, which was not a thousand yards from where I lay, 
to a point 800 yards from our rifle-pits, and began pointing 
at them, talking and gesticulating, evidently about us. 
Raising my sights to 500 yards, I took deliberate aim at 
the one sitting still, looked up at the sky to see that my 
vision was clear, and once more scanned my sights, and 
seeing that I still held my gun exactly on him, I pulled the 
trigger slowly and steadily. A puff of smoke, a sharp 
report, and an Indian leaping up out of the saddle with a 
bounding motion similar to that of my three scouts killed 
at the big rock was the result, while the other one wheeled 
his pony and ran back at full speed, followed by the 
pony of his companion. My scouts saw him fall out of 
the saddle and set up a perfect din of car-splitting war- 
whoops as I walked back to them. In the mean time we 
could see a great commotion and excitement among the 
hostiles. As we could as yet see nothing of the troops, 
the scouts seemed to have made up their minds that 
Quah-day-lay-thay-go had either been ambushed or ran 
away, and begged me to take the corporal and bring up 
the cavalry, promising faithfully that if attackéd they 
would defend themselves from the rifle-pits, and not re- 
treat and -be shot down like a band of antelope. The 
location ef the rifle-pits was a good one, and they could 
not be assailed under cover in any direction; so, taking the 
corporal with me,we started nearly due east; but noticing, 
about a mile away on the plain we were heading for, a 
triangular-shaped mass that stood higher than the rest of 
the vicinity, 1 scented danger, so I turned our course 
southward, so as to pass the end of it 500 yards away. 
Sure enough, thete sat and stood a bunch of Apaches, evi- 
dently put on watch to prevent any couriers being sent 
out from the rifle-pits. At the moment we saw them they 
were very much excited about something; their ponies 
were tethered near them, and they were gesticulating and 
talking excitedly, and even the watch who had been look- 
ing in our direction must have gone back to them, and 
so missed seeing us. The instant they saw us, however, 
there was a hubbub, shots were exchanged, and mounting 
their ponies, on they came, some fifteen or eighteen of 
them. We put our horses at a good gait, going a little 
south of our former course to avoid losing distance by 
enabling them to cut across a short angle and thereby gain 
onus. Wesoon found that we had the better mounts and 
that they could not overtake us, so we kept well ahead 
of them—stopped to breathe our animals until they were 
within-range,-took a shot at them, and pushed on again. 
In about three miles we came out o: the plain and struck 
what in the language of the frontier in those parts is 
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called a ‘sliyer’-—that is, the hard sun-baked bed of a 
depression in the soil, only a few inches below the level 
of the surrounding plain, that in wet weather forms a 
lake, und in dry times becomes a flat, smooth, crusted 
surface. We made for the centre, dismounted, and pre- 
pared to fight, intending to kill our horses for breuast- 
works if necessary; but as there was not even a blade of 
grass to protect them and afford cover in case they fol- 
lowed us, | doubted if they would dare to attempt an at- 
tack in the open. ‘They stopped and gathered in council. 
Suddenly we heard firing down at the lower end of the 
sliyer, and saw dismounted Ludians coming out on it, and 
our pursuers began slowly turning back towards the 
mountains. One Indian came ——s up on the only 
horse I had left back at the rifle-pits. thought it was a 
hostile who had captured the horse and wished to deceive 
me, and was about to tire, when he gave the sign of friend- 
ship, and I realized he was the big Mojave scout. I asked 
what the firing was, and who were the Indians on the 
lower end of the sliyer. He told me that, hearing the re- 
port of our guns, the scouts determined to leave the pits 
and come to our assistance, and had been followed by the 
Apaches, and were now firing back at them. Happening 
to cast my eyes to the north over some sand hills just be- 
low the siiyer,we could see a cloud of dust coming rapidly 
nearer us, ind realizing that there was no danger of the 
hostiles coming any further, I galloped across the sliyer 
and dashed up the bill, and just beyond and below I saw 
six splendid cavalry troops in beautiful order en echelon, 
sweeping towards usata full gallop. Quahlay-lay-thay- 
go had bravely performed his mission, but at the expense 
of the life of our plucky race-horse ‘ Jumping Jack.’ ” 


And now that the reader’ has Lieutenant McDonald's 
well-told tale of an Apache ambuscade, I will take up my 
narrative again. In a few words Licutenant McDonald 
told me what had happened, and moving my cavalry 
well up among the foot-hills, but just outside of rifle- 
range of the enemy, the order was given to dismount and 
prepare to fight on foot. The position cecupicd by the 
hostiles was a capital one. I found them strongly en- 
trenched on the left side of Horse Shoe Cafion, and also in 
the middle of it, where there was an outlying mass of 
rugged rocks about four hundred feet in height, a smaller 
ledge of rocks about thirty feet in height conneciing the 
two places. I formed two flanking parties of two troops 
cach, left one troop with the horses, and moved directly 
on their front with the othet. Major Wirt Davis opened 
the attack, and in about an hour, by hard work and good 
climbing, we compelled them to abandon their position 
and fall back. ‘They then took up a second strong posi- 
tion, which we again flanked them out of, and gradually 
drove them back into the cafion and up among the high 
peaks of the range, some of them firing at us from points 
eight, twelve, ind even sixtéen hundred feet above as. I 
never saw x much more rugged place, nor oue better 
adapted to the means cf defence. We had forced them 
far up the cafion, and | regarded the affair about over, as 
we could no longer reach them. The air was suffocatingly 
hot in the cafion, and we were weary and very thirsty. 
On one side of the cafion, near its head, was a small 
spring of water trickling into a little pool in the rocks, 
and no sooner was it discerned by our skirmishers than it 
was surrounded by men with canteens, while ethers drank 
from the brim of their campaign hats, and again others 
threw themselves flat on their faces and Jupped up the 
water, while others scooped up the precious fluid in their 
hands, Like a flash out of a clear sky came the crack of 
five or six rifles, and bullets seemed to strike everywhere 
around us, but no one was hit. The way that thirsty 
crowd broke fer cover was astonishing. In ten seconds 
every man was covered by a rock, and thirty men were scan- 
ning the high cliffs on the opposite side of the cafion with 
the keenest possible interest. A puff of smoke far up the 
side and a second volley was sent at us, but ere its sound 
came echoing back thirty bullets from as many carbines 
clipped the very edge of the protecting ledge that partially 
covered the Indians, and it must have hurt them,*for it 
was the last volley fired by the hostiles. In this action I 
first saw the good effects of our (then new) system of rifle 
practice. Our men were far better shots than the Indians, 
and kept them down and under cover almost constantly. 
Our loss in this affair was slight. To the best of my ree- 
ollection, one non-commissioned officer, two privates, and 
four scouts killed, and one commissioned officer and six 
or eight men wounded. My men were very tired, espe- 
cially from climbing through the crags. he Apaches 
abandoned thirty ponies and mules; those we did not 
need for the use of our scouts we killed. 

Indian ponies that cannot be driven along with the 
command that captures them are killed, to prevent their 
being rounded up by Indian scouts, who, sooner or later, 
are always sent back oy the trail with that object in view. 

It was about five o'clock in the afternoon when the affair 
was over, and as I had come to the conclusion that these 
Indians had come up from Mexico to help the hostiles 
down, I determined to go to Richmond, on the Gila River, 
where I had ordered Lieutenant Hall and his Indian scouts 
to meet me, expecting to find the hostiles there. I was 
moved to do this from the fact that Lieutenant McDonald 
had followed these Indians north on the trail. Major 
Davis thought I was wrong, and that the Indians we had 
been fighting were part of the hostile Apaches; but as we 
had not at any time caught a glimpse of Locos’s women 
and children, I thought otherwise. After-events proved 
Major Davis in the right, to the extent that the raiding 
party was in the fight, but it had been joined here by re- 
enforcements. We stopped fortwo hours, taking a much- 
needed rest, and after the horses were groomed we started 
for Richmond, and reached the main road, fourteen miles 
distant, at half past one in the morning, having had to 
move slowly,us We were carrying some of our wounded on 
stretchers. Here I fell in with a citizen, who was on his 
way to Lordsburg, and he told me that the Indians had 
left the Gila River, after killing many people, and were 
on their way to Mexico, Furthermore, it was still eigh- 
teen miles to the riven I made a dry camp right 
where we were, as men and horses were very tired. In 
the morning I was joined by Captain Gordon of the Sixth 
Cavalry with his troop, and Lieutenant Gatewood of the 
same regiment with his Indian scouts, First sending a 
detail with my wounded to Lordsburg, I at once started 
back on my trail, rested at Horse Shoe Cafion, where 
the men got coffee and groomed their tired horses. 
There were only two sniall springs hére, and the men 
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had barely enough water for coffee and (o fill their can- 
teens, but in every instance they divided their canteens 
of water with their suffering horses. We then pushed 
on to Steins Puss station, reaching there at half past 
nine o'clock at night. I had sent a courier to Lords- 
burg with a telegraphie despatch to Separ station for 
supplies and two tank cars of water, which I found 
uwaiting us on our arrival. Our horses had travelled 
seventy-cight miles, sixteen at a gallop, in most intensely 
hot weather, and had been forty hours without water, 
save about a pint each at Horse Shoe Cafion. We man 
aged to procure several barrels in which to water them, 
and it was piteous to hear them neigh and sce them 
plunge as they heard the water rush into the barrels from 
the faucets, and they were held back wontil, their turn 
came to be watered, 

Despite the efforts of two men to restrain each horse, it 
Was not an infrequent thing for them to plunge their 
heads in the water-barrel quite up to their ears in their 
eagerness to slake their intolerable thirst. It was half 
past one in the morning before the last auimal had been 
watered, and then the command turned in for a much- 
necded rest. At daylight I sent out the scouts to find 
the trail, as I knew that the retreating Apaches would 
cross the San Simon Valley for the Chiricahua range 
on the Mexican frontier, and all the men in camp set 
to work to shoe up our horses, as many of them needed 
looking after in that particular. At noon word was sent 
me that the trail had been found, crossing the railway 
about six miles west of where we were, on the old Fort 
Bowie road. At 12.40 the command was in the saddle 
and on the road to the trail. My scouts informed me 
that the hostiles had worked along the crest of the Steins 
Peak range, towards San Simon station, and crossed 
over the mountains, searching out a new and terribly 
rough trail down the side of a rugged mountain, only pos- 
sible to be used by Indians who fully realized that their 
lives depended upon crossing the range’ without delay. 

After the trail reached the San Simon Valley, instead 
of crossing the railroad at once, it led east among the 
foot-hills for eight miles, then crossed the railway and 
made directly across the valley for the Chiricahua range. 
It was a well-defined trail, and was easily followed, un- 
til 6.30 pw, when it scattered in every direction, and 
my scouts not being able to pick it up between the base 
of the range and where we were, I concluded it would 
be found Jeading southwest along the base of the Chiri- 
cahua range, and having heard that hostile Indians had 
been seen near Galeyville, a mining hamlet, the day be- 
fore, and knowing that the only water to be had was 
in a stream—Turkey Creek—near that place, I pushed 
directly for that spot. We reached Turkey Creck at ten 
o'clock at night, and went into camp, having marched 
forty .miles since noon. Half an hour later Cuptain 
Chaffee of the Sixth Cavalry with his troop, and Lieu- 
tenant West's company of Indian scouts, came up, also 
in pursuit of the same body of Indians —his command 
appertaining to the Military Department of Arizona, 
while mine was under the authority of the command- 
ing officer of the District of New Mexico. Informa- 
tion having reached me that the hostiles had killed 
some whites in the Pineries, a spot twelve miles from 
Galeyville, the preceding day, I sent an officer to 
Galey ville, about two miles from my camp, to ascer- 
tain its truth and get me a couple of guides. At day- 
light we were off, leaving Captain Chaffee’s command 
in camp, and the guides put us on the trail, the Ind- 
ians having pushed through the foot-hills of the 
Chiricahua range, and then out into the San Simon 
Valley again. We followed it across the valley in a south- 
easterly direction, stopping to water the command at 
Cave Creek. Thence we moved to White Water Cafion. 
where the stream was dry, and resied an hour, and again 
took up the trail, which Jed directly over a range of 
mountains which is really an extension of the Steins 
Peak range. It was 9.30 P.M. when we reached the crest 
of the range, and as both the men and horses were pretty 
well exhausted, I made a dry camp. The day had been 
a trying one, and the command had been without water 
since 10 a.M., we having marched forty miles over a very 
rough country. At daylight we resumed the trail, which 
Jed down the mountain and out into the valley for some 
miles, where it suddenly disappeared. A careful search 
showed that the Indians had here scattered in every di- 
rection, and probably arranged to work back to the foot- 
hills individually, to throw any pursuing party off their 
trail. We moved back at once, but failed io find the trail 
again, even after long and diligent search, and as the men 
had been over thirty hours without cooked food and with- 
out water for over twenty-four, 1 moved down into the 
valley, and found a marshy place called Cloverdale Ciéna- 
gas, with a small stream of good water flowing out of it, 
and went into camp. I sent my chief of scouts out to 
look for the main trail, At five o’clock in the afternoon 
Lieutenant Hall with his Indian scouts, who had been 
chasing me up for several days, reached my camp and 
told me that he had struck the trail ten miles distant, 
leading towards Guadalupe Pass. I was already~ aware 
that Captain Tupper of the Sixth Cavalry, with two 
troops of his regiment and some Indian scouts, was ahead 
of me on that trail, as I had met a courier of his the pre 
ceding day with an open despatch stating that, in his 
opinion, the Indians were heading for the pass Guada- 
lupe, and that he, Tupper, would soon be down to the 
line, On the next day, the 27th inst., we moved down 
the Animas Valley towards Guadalupe Pass, When near 
Cloverdale two citizens met us who told us that Captain 
Tupper passed in pursuit of the Indians the preceding 
day; that the Indians had moved toward Guadalupe 
Pass, and then, instead of going through it, had turned 
back, ana moving almost east around the foot-hills of 
the mountains, had crossed directly over the range about 
midway between the San Luis and Guadalupe passes. 
They willingly guided us to the trail, saving us a ten- 
mile march by cwtting directly across the valley to a 
point that they knew the hostiles had passed, and we 
pushed on across the Mexican line and over the range 
on one of the worst trails that I have ever seen or 
heard of. We reached the base about dark, and near the 
mouth of the cafion we found Captain Tupper and his 
command. He had been hot on the trail of the hostiles 
the preceding day, and reached his present location with- 
out the Indians being aware of his approach. His scouts 
located their camp that night eight miles distant in the 
valley, near a small ciénaga, or swamp, and before day- 
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light he cautiously moved out and attacked them, hoping 
to surprise them, and did succeed in capturing part of 
their herd and killing some of them; but they managed 
to fall back and get into a mass of great rocky crags near 
the swamp, and his force was inadequate successfully to 
dislodge them. He bnd fallen back with the captured 
stock and his wounded men. We were now in Mexico, 
miles across the line, and I knew it, and, worse than all, 
I had strict orders in my possession on no account to 
enter Mexican territory, as at that particular time rela- 
tions were somewhat strained diplomatically in that di- 
rection, a certain agreement, running six months, I think, 
permitting the troops of either country to follow the 
raiding Apaches on either-side of the line, having ex- 
pired, and Mexican sentiment was against a renewal of 
it. After thinking the matter over, I decided to follow 
the Indians. They had murdered and plundered our 
citizens, believing we dare not follow them into Mexico, 
and that once they were there they were safe. Captain 
Tupper had taught them otherwise, and I had determined 
: from the start to follow them as far as [ could, no matter 
where they went, as our people were entitled to government 
protection, and an imaginary line ought not to bar the 
pursuit of raiding savages. Furthermore, we were in a 
wild country, and might possibly find this band, and with 
the force T could now control defeat and completely 
scatter it,and get back to our own side of the line with- 
out the knowledge of the Mexican government. Ac- 
cordingly, at daylight the entire command, including 
Captain Tupper’s forces, moved out and down the valley 
to the scene of his fight on the previous day. The Ind- 
ians had left their position in the rocks and started south- 
ward. We took up the trail and followed doggedly on. 
About ten miles from where Captain upper's fight took 
place we found a poor old wounded squaw on the trail. 
She was very much frightened, expecting to be killed. 
She told us that Captain Tupper’s command had killed 
six braves the preceding day, and they had lost thirteen 
killed at Horse Shoe Cafion, besides many wounded in 
both actions. Giving her some water and bread, we left 
her on the trail. About ten or eleven o’clock my at- 
tention was called to the dust thrown up by the Indians in 
retreat down the valley many miles away, the air being so 
clear that objects could easily be seen a great distance, 
and as there was no wind, a column of dust wa visible a 
long way. Later on in the day I missed it, and wondered 
whether the Apaches had again taken to the mountains, 
Cu this day's march we also found the dead body of a 
warrior, who had died of his wounds, the wicker stretcher 
that lay by his side showing that he was of sufficient im- 
portance in rank for his companions to try and get him 
off, notwithstanding they were so sorely pressed by their 
pursuers. At nightfall we reached a small stream, which 
we rightly concluded must be the head water of the Janos 
tiver. I felt confident that we would overtake the hos- 
tiles the next day, and so did all my officers. At daylight 
the next morning I heard the sound of reveille by Mexi- 
can bugles, and my command had not moved out over a 
mile when Lieutenant Hall, who had the advance, reported 
i Mexican camp a few miles beyond. After marching 
about two miles I was met by Colonel Lorenzo Garcia, of 
the Sixth Mexican Infantry, who with his adjutant came 
across a small ravine to meet our forces. He most 
courteously desired to know if I was aware that my 
command was upon Mexican soil. If so, what. au- 
thority, if any, I had for crossing the line, as I must 
know that his government had issued stringent orders 
against any armed forces being allowed to enter Mexico 
from the United States. Quite as courteously, but never- 
theless decidedly, I told him that my orders looked to the 
capture or extermination of a band of hostile Indians, 
part of whom had come from Mexico, and who had mur- 
dered citizens of the United States in the Territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico, burned their homes and stolen 
their cattle, and whom I had pursued red-handed from 
one side of the border to the present spot. That parts of 
my command had fought these Indians twice and fol- 
lowed them over two mountain ranges, and we were 
still in pursuit of them. That the citizens of Arizona and 
New Mexico were terribly exasperated over these out- 
rages, and righteously so. That these same Indians had 
for the two preceding years raided the said Territories 
and committed many murders and other atrocities, and 
finally taken refuge in Mexico. That my sole object was 
their pursuit and punishment, and that he might rest 
assured that no citizens of the republic of Mexico would 
be molested, harmed, or injured in person or property 
by my command, but I felt it incumbent upon me to 
pursue and if possible destroy this band of murder- 
ers; the inhabitants of the border expected it of the 
troops, and we were anxious to fulfil theit reasonable 
expectations. Colonel Garcia replied in substance as 
follows: ‘* While I am willing to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of your pursuit of these Indians, nevertheless my 
government is strong enough to punish these people.” 
I replied that I did not doubt the good faith of the Mex- 
ican government, but the only way to get at these Indians 
was to follow their trail and fight them wherever found, 
no matter in what place or in what state or territory. 
Our conversation continued for some time, Colonel Garcia, 
while very courteous in his manner, still insisting upon 
my immediate return with my troops to our side of the 
line, stating that the instructions of his government com- 
pelled him to take the grounc that he did. Quite as 
courteously I replied that under existing circumstances I 
purposed to follow these savages to their lair if necessary 
and fight them{wherever found. He then said: ‘‘ If your 
sole object is the punishment of this band of marauders, 
it is already accomplished. My command fought, routed, 
and scattered them yesterday.” I then said that, such 
being the fact, my march southward was over, and I and 
my command would return immediately to the United 
States, but, with his permission, I would like to go over 
the battle-field. He very willingly consented, and we 
rode over it together. He had been advised of the Ind- 
ians having gone on a raid to San Carlos, and was scout- 
ing the frontier, hoping to catch them on their way back, 
The preceding day he had seen a cloud of dust made by 
some parties rapidly hurrying down the valley, and at 
once concluded that it was the Indians on their return. 
Posting his troops along the trail, he attacked them sud- 
denly and with great vigor: but the Apaches fought des- 
perately for their lives, seeking cover and defending them- 
selves to the last extremity. Hiscommand numbered less 
than two hundred and fifty, but they were well handled 
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and behaved splendidly. In this action they had two 
officers and nineteen men killed, and three officers and 
thirteen men wounded. Quite a number of the younger 
warriors escaped during the fight, in which a number of 
women and children were also killed; but this could not 
have been avoided, as they took cover with the warriors. 
There were seventy-cight dead Indians on the field and 
thirty three women and children captives, among them the 
daughter of Chief Loco, of San Carlos Agency. She said 
that her father and his people were compelled to leave the 
agency by the Chiricahua Apaches, who came up from 
Mexico under command of Chiefs Chatto and Natchez, 
and she corroborated the statement of the old squaw re- 
garding their losses at Horse Shoe Cafion and in Captain 
Tupper's fight. As the end 1 had in view was accom- 
plished, I at once gave instructions directing the three 
troops of the Sixth Cavalry to return to their ts in 
Arizona by the route the command had entered Mexican 
territory, while I was to move with my own six troops to 
New Mexico by the shortest practicable route. Finding 
that the Mexican troops were without surgeons and medi- 
cal supplies, I tendered the services of our surgeons, which 
Colonel Garcia was evidently pleased to accept, and the 
wounded were at once attended to and made as comfort- 
able as possible under the circumstances. I also presented 
his command, in the name of my government, with some 
extra rations that I could now spare, especially as his own 
troops were on half-rations and he had nothing with which 
to feed his captives. 

I desire here to put upon record my warm personal 
admiration for the splendid work done by the Mexican 
troops and the good discipline of the command. Col- 
onel Garcia informed me that so imperative were the 
orders of his government that he would have been com- 
pelled to oppose my further progress by force, though, as 
he admitted, with no reasonable hope of. success against 
my larger command. Fortunately his brilliant fight of 
the previous day rendered such an advance unnecessary. 
He gave me a written protest against my presence on 
Mexican soil, and I submitted a formal reply in writing, 
stating the reasons I have already given for my —- 
there. The oflicers and troops of both republics parte 
with cordial good will, for this nearly annihilated band 
of Apaches had given the troops on both sides of the 
border many a hard day’s work. My command encamped 
twenty-four miles north of the Janos River that night, 
and the next day we passed around the town of Janos, 
where all the church bells were ringing in honor of Col- 
onel Garcia’s victory, leaving it two miles on our right, 
my reason for this being that I did not wish any of the 
troops to come into contact with Mexican citizens, fear- 
ing possibly some trouble. While passing Janos the 
commanding officer, Colonel Nieto, sent me by courier a 
written protest against the presence of our troops on 
Mexican soil, which I duly acknowledged, and proceed- 
ed on my way. That night the command encamped 
three miles below the town of Ascension, on the Co- 
ralitos River, having marched thirty-five miles; the next 
night we were at Mosquito Springs, forty-two miles from 
our previous camp, and the following day we recrossed 
the line into our own territory. So far as I know, only 
one man of my command had anything to do with the 
Mexicans, and he deserted while we were encamped near 
Ascension. This article is, as a matter of fact, the first 
public report of my movements across the Mexican line, 
my district commander, the late General Mackenzie, re- 
turning my official report to me, saying in substance 
that, owing to the peculiar state of feeling existing just 
at that time in Mexico, it was not unlikely I might find 
myself in trouble for my action. However, if the Mexi- 
cans did not make a direct complaint to the State De- 
partment, he should not take action, as the result justified 
the end; but the less said about it the better. 


The Peace Treaty 


EFORE these lines reach the eye of the reader 
the treaty of peace between the United States 
and Spain will probably have been submit- 
ted to the United States Senate. Although it 
was signed at Paris as long ago as December 
10, the authorities have succeeded, up to the 

present writing, in keeping its text secret. Enough infor- 
mation leaked out, however, while the negotiations were 
verve to make it certain that Spain had ceded to the 
Jnited States the entire Philippine archipelago, in con- 
sideration of the payment of $20,000,000 in gold; and 
friends of the President who have discussed the subject 
with him are convinced that whatever provision the treaty 
contains concerning the future government of this group 
of islands has in view their annexation to the United 
States as colonies. The protocol signed at Washington 
on August 12 provided for the cession of Puerto Rico and 
Spain’s relinquishment of all claim of sovereignty over, 
and title to, Cuba; so that ‘‘ the control, disposition, and 
government of the Philippines” was the only important 
subject left open for consideration at Paris. The upper- 
most question in everybody’s mind to-day is whether a 
treaty involving such a change in the immemorial polic 
of our republic can become a part of the law of the “a 4 

The Senate has the power either to reject the treaty, 
to amend it, or to ratify it. The treaty is understood to 
contain a clause limiting to six months the period with- 
in which ratifications must be exchanged; so that, unless 
it be disposed of here before the 4th of March, an extra 
session of the Senate must be called. The President feels 
confident of its ratification without amendment, and at 
the present session of the Senate. He founds his faith on 
what he regards as the trend of public sentiment. To 
understand what this means it is necessary only to go 
back and see how the expansion idea has developed, part- 
ly through accident and partly through design, till, as he 
believes, it has lost its terrors for a large element in the 
community who would have denounced it as revolution- 
ary and abominable if presented to them as an indepen- 
dent proposition a year ago. 

When the victory of Admiral Dewey’s fleet in Manila 
Bay was announced last May, it was welcomed solely be- 
cause it meant the extinction of the only force which 
menaced the safety of American commerce and travel on 
the Pacific. Then a notion gradually took shape that, 
since we had stripped Spain of a part of her defensive 
strength against the Philippine insurgents, we had made 
ourselves in a measure responsible for the consequences, 





and could not afford, for humanity’s sake, to let go any of 
the advantage which we had gained; hence, since our 
tenure at Manila seemed to depend upon the capture of 
the city, we set about that task. Next came the discovery 
that the insurgents were liable to turn their arms against 
us unless we made our supremacy plxiu, and this involved 
the idea of holding the entire island of Luzon. At this 
point our government was assured by experts that Luzon 
would be a source of embarrassment to us unless we con- 
trolled also the rest of the archipelago; so our Peace Com- 
missioners were instructed to demand the cession of the 
whole Philippine group. Spain, at the start unwilling to 
consider the proposal, presently threw out hints as to sell- . 
ing, first for $100,000,000, and later for $40,000,000. The 
suggestion of purchase diverted American thought for a 
while from the general topic of acquisition to the special 
question of the price to be paid. Even that part of the 
press which was broadly favorable to the absorption of 
the Philippines revolted at the idea of paying $100,000,000 
for them; and $40,000,000, though better, seemed still too 
high. Thus, by the time the news spread abroad that we 
should offer $20,000,000, the popular mind was prepared 
to accept this as a compromise figure, and the American 
love of a “bargain” gave the whole scheme a certain 
favorable impulse. Not a few members of both houses 
of Congress, who quitted Washington last July firmly 
committed against a policy of national expansion, have 
come back this winter evidently in a lukewarm.state of 
mind. Their own judgment may have undergone no 
positive change, but their vigor of will has been reduced. 
They have reached the conclusion that nothing can pre. 
vent the consummation of the administration’s plan, and 
hence that they will have done their full duty when they 
have uttered their protests and recorded their votes, with- 
out resorting to any obstructive tactics. 

Moreover, the President is enough of a politician to ac- 
cept as an index of popular sentiment the platforms on 
which the two great parties went into the late campaign 
in all the States which could fairly be called doubtful. 
In New England the Republicans, as a rule, made guarded 
reference to the Philippine question, generally expressing 
confidence in the wisdom of the administration and will- 


. ingness to abide by its decision as to the disposal of the 


ceded territory ; the Democrats were divided in sentiment; 
the Republicans swept New England. In the Middle 
States the Republicans of New York and Delaware came 
out plainly in favor of the retention of the Philippines, 
while those of Pennsylvania and New Jersey expressed 
their confidence in much the same terms as their brethren 
of New England; the Democrats virtually ignored the 
expansion issue ; the Republicans carried all four States. 
In the Middle West there appear to have been some local 
dissensions among the Republicans on the Philippine 
question, but not enough to prevent a substantial victory 
for the party; the Democrats meanwhile had adopted 
generally evasive platforms, Iowa’s being the most pro- 
nounced against expansion. In the Mississippi Valley 
and the far West the sentiment of the Republican con- 
ventions was uniformly either outright for expansion or 
in favor of leaving the whole question to be settled by the 
wisdom of the administration; on the other -hand, the 
Democratic conventions were greatly divided, at least two 
of them going so far as to declare against the return of 
any conquered territory to Spain. 

Almost all these platforms were framed at a later date 
than the protocol which contained the first assurance of 
the annexation of Puerto Rico, and against which there 
was no widespread protest. All of them came after the 
last doubt had been dispelled as to the annexation of 
Hawaii. The ice, therefore, had already been broken, 
the first dreaded plunge had been made. The Philippine 
archipelago did not seem so remote, or the idea of adding 
a fresh alien element to our population so repugnant, as a 
few months before. 

It must be admitted, in justice to the President's opti- 
mism, that a treaty of peace has naturally a tremendous 
momentum. It can carry with it many things which no 
other treaty could. No such treaty has ever failed of 
final ratification by the United States Senate. It is a part 
of the history of our country that even the unthinking 
agitators who are most eager to rush into war for glory’s 
sake are,as a rule, quite as eager to withdraw from it 
after a fair taste of its horrors. The American people did 
not crave the war with Spain, but they allowed their poli- 
ticiuns to force them into it before they fully realized 
what itmeant ; now they are heartily sick of it, and seem 
ready to welcome anything which promises to restore 
peace. A striking sign of the times is the recent inter- 
view in which William J. Bryan, an avowed candidate 
for the Presidency on the issue of anti-imperialism, con- 
cedes the ratification of the treaty of Paris, and proposes 
to limit the Democratic fight to the question, What shall 
be done with the new territory after its cession is com- 
plete? His reason for this is one which, in the present 
state of the popular temper, encourages the President’s 
hope that the treaty will not even be subjected to amend- 
ment—namely, that any change proposed by the Senate 
will involve the renewal of negotiations and an indefinite 
delay. Strange as the fellowship now appears, it is to 
Bryan's attitude that the expansionists expect presently 
to bring even Senator Hoar. An eminent Southern Sen- 
ator, who has been as outspoken a conservative as Mr. 
Hoar, and who has all the adhesive force of party politics 
to hold him fast in his position, said to the writer the 
other day, with significant emphasis: ‘‘I shall make my 
best fight against this dangerous innovation. But it is 
coming ; and not you, nor I, nor any one can stop it.” 

That is the hopeless tone of most of the anti-expansion- 
ists in both Houses of Congress. What with the popular 
clamor for peace; the belief of so many evangelists that 
Providence has given us the Philippines as a stimulus to 
our missionary zeal; the lobby which will promptly be 
called into being with the opening of a new speculative 
vista, and last, but not least, the vast resources of patron- 
age which the acquisition of the Philippines would place 
at the disposal of the administration, they are disposed to 
face the inevitable like the fatalists of the East, and meet 
every question concerning the future of the country with 
a calm ‘‘God knows!” 

Yet there are a select few who still hold out on the the- 
ory of the present Speaker of the House, that ‘‘ the way 
to beat a bad measure is to fight it.”” These few will keep 
on till the end, and will refuse to recognize the end as 
come till it is history. Francis E. LEvPP. 

Wasuineton, January 3. 











AN APACHE RAID—THE RIDE TO THE RESCUE.— Drawn by R. F. ZOGBAUM.—[SEE PAGE 43.] 
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New Fapanese Mimster 


R. J. KOMURA, the successor of Mr. T. 

Hoshi as Japanese minister to the United 

States, has a creditable official record behind 

him. He was born in Hinga in 1853, and 

was sent to Tokyo in his youth to study in 

Kaisai Gakko—the present Imperial Uni- 

versity. Afterwards he was sent to the United States as 

a governmental student at Harvard University. There he 
studied law. In 1875 he was graduated. 

Ife was the Japanese chargé d'affaires in Peking in 
1894, and ably conducted the negotiations with the Tsung- 
li-Yamen previous to the outbreak of the Chino-Japanese 
war. After the conclusion of peace he represented the 
Japanese government in Seoul as minister plenipoten- 
tiury. The King of Korea, imagining that his person was 
in danger, had been induced to take refuge in the Russian 
Legation. This situation was incompatible with the in 
dependence of the Peninsular Kingdom. Mr. Komura 
then opened negotiations with the Russian representative, 
Mr. Waeber, and signed an agreement with him in May, 
1896, to the effect that the Korean sovereign should be ad- 
vised to return to his palace. The concession for a rail- 
way between Fusan and Seoul, which has been lately 
eranted by the Korean government, was also first proposed 
by him. ‘Later he was promoted to the vice-ministry of 
foreign affairs, where he maintained his reputation under 
the successive ministries of Marquis Saonji, Count Okuma, 
Baron Nishi, and Count Okuma again, and worked hard 
for treaty revision. He will certainly be an excellent 
exponent of the increasing importance of friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan. 


Matias Romero 


URING more than twenty-five years Sefior 

Romero was Mexico’s official representative 

inthe United States. At the age of twenty- 

two he came to Washington, as first secre- 

tury of the Mexican Legation, near the close 

of 1859. In the summer of the following 

year Minister Mata left the capital, and young Romero 

became chargé d'affaires. Three years later he was ap 

pointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten 

tiary, in which office his ability and the wise moderation 

of his sentiments proved to be of great value both to his 

own government and to that to which he was accredited. 

Returning to Mexico in 1868, he devoted much time to 

travel and study, investigating the conditions in various 

portions of his country with a zest similar to that which 

ris friend, the great Mexican President, has always dis 

played. ‘Twice he was made Secretary of the Treasury; 

for a few months he served as Postmaster-General; and 

about three years were spent in agricultural pursuits in 

the District of Soconusco, near the Guatemala boundary. 

In all, fourteen years elapsed before his return to Washing 
ton, in March, 1882. 

The knowledge he had gained in office at home, through 
travel, and through study was employed with uncommon 
tact. KFrom 1882 until the time of his death he resided 
almost continuously in this country, the only considerable 
interruption in his activity as minister falling, I think, in 
1892, when for the third time he discharged the duties of 
Seeretary of. the Treasury in Mexico, The fact became 
universally recognized that no other person was so well 
informed in regard to the two republics and their rela 
tions to one another, for, while a moiety of his life had 
been passed in the study of each, his entire life had been 
dedicated to the effort to promote the interests of both, 
He stood between the two nations, as it were, like an in- 
terpreter as well as a counsellor, a position of especial im- 
portance during the years of the civil war and the period 
of the French intervention in Mexico. Only last year he 
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wrote, when reviewing his experiences, ‘It has been my 
special desire to do whatever might lie in my power to 
lessen the risk of misunderstandings, and to further the 
knowledge of each country by the other, and thus to de- 
velop friendly, political, commercial, and social relations 
between the two nations, and establish the basis of lasting 
peace between them.” His friends and fellow-laborers in 
this field were the most eminent Americans from the times 
of Buchanan, Lincoln, and Johnson down to the present 
day. He always attached peculiar importance to the 
friendship of Secretary Seward and General Grant, and 
has stated that his letters from Grant would fill a volume. 

From our North-American point of view, what has now 
been said may seem to epitomize Sefior Romero's life 
work; but it would not escape the observation of a Latin- 
American that the most significant part of it all has not 
yet been touched upon. The Mexican minister shared the 
Mexican President’s views in regard to the leadership of 
his country among the republics of the southern half of 
this hemisphere, and co-operated in a policy which has 
made this leadership an important fact. In his last book, 
entitled Mexico and the United States, Romero wrote, ‘I 
thought I would render a service both to Mexico and to the 
Latin-American countries at large, as well as to the United 
States, if I did what I could to dispel errors and obtain a 
more satisfactory understanding between the two races 
inhabiting the American continent.” 

Marrion WILCox. 


Army Reorganization 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL H. S. HAWKINS, UNITED 
STATES VOLUNTEERS, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, 
RETIRED. 

HAT our little army showed itself so efficient 
recently is matter for joy and gratitude, an at- 
test of its loyalty, an outcome of its discipline, 
a proof that the enlisted man has not been idle 
during peace, a demonstration that the line-offi- 
cer knows how to make the best use of means 

at hand and is quick to see and prompt to act. 

There was somewhat of the pathetic in the constancy of 
effort, during the many years of peace, to make the small 
company capable beyond its numbers, to keep interest 
awake, to discover what could be done with five sets of 
four when the drill regulations called for a minimum of 
eight. When on the eve of actual war there was an au- 
thorized influx of raw recruits these could not suddenly 
increase efficiency, but neither did they diminish it, and 
this was an added proof of how good and honest had 
been the work for years, done under every kind of dis- 
couragement. 

All honor to the graybeard captains and lieutenants of 
the line! What wonder that our thinking nation uncovers 
in the presence of the enlisted man! 

The delirium of joy over the double triumphs on land 
and sea is beginning to calm down, and our statesmen are 
debating as to what shall be the organization of a pro- 
posed standing army suited to new demands, Looking to 
this, the first question naturally arising is whether recent 
experience has given any tactical warning which might 
suggest something new in organization. Accordingly, we 
may expect to see attempts at discovering vital tactical 
lessons in the late Cuban campaign, efforts toward gener- 
alizing and formulating showily resting upon pretended 
experience, and essayists will imagine that they are suc- 
cessfully imitating the mass of military literature which 
flooded the world after Sedan. But the men who fought 
the Spaniard last summer will question whether that would 
not be a little premature, and they will deem it not likely 
to increase respect for theory, which is always ready to 
adapt itself to appearances. 

It may safely be asserted that, pitted against an equal 
and an enterprising foe in a country better suited to ma- 
nceuvre, and thus calling on the resources of training and 
battle formations, the deficiencies asserted by some and 
suspected by all would have been apparent. We have 
experienced what it is to confront fire which is compara- 
tively smokeless, and there has been general surprise that 
its effect was not more startling. Are we yet able posi- 
tively to assert in what manner this experience is to affect 
battle formations? We have seen infantry and dismounted 
cavalry compelled by circumstances and the accidents of 
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the ground temporarily to drop consideration of almost 
every rule in the drill regulations. We would show lack 
of judgment did we conclude therefrom that all of the 


drill is wrong. This same infantry, and cavalry acting. 


as infantry, successfully stormed an intrenched position 
defended by modern magazine-rifles. It is not safe to 
argue therefrom that direct frontal attack would be pos- 
sible against a vigilant and aggressive foe ready to spring 
from its intrenchments for a rush upon its panting, 
breathless assailant. We may assume that the only thing 
we have learned from the Spaniard is how not to conduct 
the defence. So we turn from attempting to extract valu- 
able tactical lessons, deeming it wise perhaps to let artil- 
lerists discuss in closed session so much of the matter as 
pertains to themselves, while we proceed further to con- 
sider the contemplated reorganization of the army, which 
is now the subject of much thought throughout the 
country. 

The question as to what should be the aggregate 
strength or total of officers and enlisted men of the regu- 
lar establishment is connected with the other and equally 
important question as to organization in the several arms 
and departments of the service. The former question, 
however, can be considered by itself, as it is more de- 
pendent upon policy and varying necessity, while the lat- 
ter is a determining factor as to efficiency in the several 
fractions and units. In considering this last question we 
naturally turn to recent experience, and are surprised to 
find that the late campaign has given us no new lesson 
by which we may profit as to line organization. (Be it 
understood that the question of how suddenly to raise 
armies is not under discussion.) No new light is thrown 
upon the oft-debated question about the three -battalion 
organization for the infantry regiment. So, too, with re 
gard to cavalry, recent experience suggests nothing new 
as to organization, though it does confirm the American 
idea as to its practical employment by again demonstra- 
ting to the world that it can be used on foot as efficiently 
as ic the infantry. This, however, pertains to tactical 
use, and we are not considering that. The old arguments 
for and against regimental organization for artillery find 
the debaters still occupying the status quo ante bellum, 
and the aggressors still maintaining that whereas a cavalry 
regiment may act as infantry, the artillery regiment can 
never do so, for the reason that a regiment of artillery 
should never be assembied. 

The questions as to numerical strength to be main- 
tained in the infantry company, in the cavalry troop, and 
in the battery of artillery are not new, and all officers are 
agreed that even in times of peace the number of men in 
each must be such as to insure proper tactical instruction. 
The experience of every line-officer shows that unavoid- 
able details for guard duty, for the mess, for detached ser- 
vice, for sanitary police, for quartermaster and commis 
sary work, for extra duty, for fatigue and for clerical 
work, all added to the average percentage of sick, entail 
the absence from drill of nearly one-third of the total en- 
listed strength at military posts during peace. So the 
other two-thirds should be at least equal to the minimum 
contemplated in drill regulations for tactical instruction 
daily. This minimum is as follows: For the company of 
infantry, 71 enlisted; for the troop of cavalry, 57; for the 
light battery of artillery, 88. The organization of these 
components, therefore, requires the following as a mini- 
mum: For the company of infantry, 107 enlisted; for the 
troop of cavalry, 86; for the light battery of artillery, 132. 
Allowing twelve companies for the infantry regiment, 
twelve troops for the cavalry, and twelve batteries for the 
artillery, with the authorized non-commissioned staff, it is 
easy to estimate what is the minimum enlisted strength of 
a regiment contemplated in our drill. 

The number of regiments needed for the proper reor- 
ganization of our permanent establishment is matter for 
debate, and is not to be considered here, it being intended 
to show merely the strength needed in the proper instruc- 
tion of the units of organization. If legislation will pro- 
vide more than this minimum, the service will be better 
done. It will be terribly handicapped again if compelled 
to accept less than this minimum. To emphasize this 
matter, we say again, make the number of regiments 
whatever your judgment dictates, but make the regiment 
a complete machine. To attain this end it is essential to 
furnish such numbers of soldiers as will suffice to meet 
the unavoidable details to other than duty in the ranks— 
or to furnish civilian labor, which, if space permitted, it 
would be possible to show is cheaper in the long-run. 

Our statesmen will determine what shall be the strength 
of the whole army. We ask to be consulted upon what 
shall be the strength of the regiment. 

We would also ask that we be allowed to keep up the 
proper discipline of the regiment, and to prevent its being 
interfered with from outside. We guarantee through 
justice and discipline to produce a body of men who will 
render faithful service. Misbehavior cannot safely be 
left unpunished. The officer who offends must meet his 
punishment, whatever may be his social position and in 
fluence. The enlisted man who transgresses ought not to 
be able to find refuge behind a Representative of his dis- 
trict or a Senator from his State. 

By way of parenthesis we would add that commission- 
ed rank should not be conferred upon a position when a 
commission would prevent the substitution of a good man 
for one of no capacity. By all means make’a band-master 
a non-commissioned officer if you want to, for if he is not 
satisfactory he can be reduced or discharged. But don’t 
make him a lieutenant. Ignorance or lack of industry 
as a musician would simply deprive us of a band, for we 
couid not take away the commission of such an incubus 
The proposition to provide dentists for the enlisted men 
is good, but civilians can be employed, and replaced if 
not competent, and it is not desirable to make them lieu- 
tenants. We might next see chiropodists in shoulder- 
straps. 

_ Turning now to the more difficult subject of organiza- 
tion in the staff departments, it is contended by many 
that the late war is full of suggestion for change in the 
hope of attaining proficiency. He will be a clever man 
who shows himself capable of advancing beyond theory. 
The trouble is that the working of a system is to be ascer- 
tained only when it is subjected to trial. Yet some system 
is necessary, if merely to show that it is wrong. It is as- 
serted that so far boards and other bureaus of informa- 
tion have found fault—-but no system. This is to be re- 
gretted, for could some one find out what the system is, 
he might discover remedies for defects. i 
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Will any one in the Medical Department | 
or the Quartermaster or Subsistence depart- 
ment assert that to-day it is ready to meet | 
the practical problems which may arise in 
large affairs any better than they were met 
last summer? If so, every one will be glad 
to hear his reasons leading to the assertion, 
for they will show the corresponding causes 
of alleged failure in the recent war, and the 
means of removing them. 

If there could be found some one of ac- 
knowledged authority before whose expert 
judgment all would be willing to bow, we 
might rest comfortably in anticipation that 
we will be ready when war is again sprung 
upon us suddenly. In the absence of such 
authority it is natural to turn to the opinion 
of the majority, and therein we find a strong 
belief that, despite evidence to the contrary, 
there is unfortunately a system, and that it 
violates the plainest dictates of common- 
sense. That hydra-headed monster the ma- 
jority is a dre: adful creature, with a fond- 
ness for facts, and a propensity for remem- 
bering them. It recalls that in conversa- 
tion, in letters, and in essays the argument 
has always been persistent for increase in 
the personnel and rank for the corps of gen- 
eral adjutants and general inspectors, on the 
ground that in time of peace such staff-offi- 
cers should be trained thoroughly by long 
service, so that in time of war they “would 
be entirely familiar with their duties. Here 
was reason hand in hand with method, and 
together they managed to secure legislation 








providing for increase of personnel and rank. 
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the head of each department to take his on 


| ders from the general-in-chief, and be a part 


of his staff? The adjutant-general would 
be his chief of staff, the inspector-general 
his chief inspector, the quartermaster - gen- 
eral his chief quartermaster, the commissary- 
general his chief commissary, the surgeon- 
general his medical director, and he would 
also have his chief of engineers, his chief of 
ordnance, and chief signal - officer. As the 
business devolved upon his oftice would be- 
come greatly increased, we find therein a 
practical suggestion as to defining the duties 
of a general staff. 

The general-in-chief selected by the Presi- 
dent would presumably be a trained soldier, 
knowing the necessities of the service, and 
enforcing harmony throughout all its branch- 
es. Hisstation under all circumstances would 
be at the seat of government, and his renown 
for field prowess would have to rest upon 
prior accomplishment. The public soon for- 
gets history, and hurrahs only for the hero 
of the hour. This agreeable titillation is not 
for the general -in-chief. He must take «ll 
the blame, and rely upon his own conscience, 
while laurel of a more recent growth is placed 
upon the brow of a subordinate. 

Outside of the attempt to reconcile con- 
flicting personal interests the task should be 
easy enough to reorganize the line of the 
army with such proportions of infantry, cav- 
alry, and artillery as will meet present neces- 
sities. The greater task will be to bring 
about simplicity, practical working order, 
and prompt business methods in the staff of 
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AMATEUR 
SPOR T 


MAZING misconception of the spirit and the letter 
of the amateur law in sport has been publicly 
revealed in Chicago since my recent review of 
the Middle-Western football season. And I 


record the discovery to express astonishment 

rather than merely to criticise. I would not 
for a great deal be thought as sounding Western athletic 
morals with an unsympathetic plummet; I would not be 
thought unmindful of the difficulties Western faculties 
encounter because of (1) confusion and inharmony on 
ethical questions among their own members ; (2) through 
indifference of the average undergraduate mind to all 
questions not making directly for the winning of their 
team; (3) because of prejudiced and sensation-seeking 
newspaper reporters who have no intelligent idea of the 
ethics of sport. 

But I wish also to be known to my Western readers—to 
all my readers—as first and foremost and above all else a 
friend of amateur sport; a friend who shrinks from com- 
mitting an injustice, but who, as occasion requires, ad- 
dresses himself to the welfare of sport diligently, honest- 
ly, fearlessly, to the best of his ability and to the full of 
his power. 

The spirit of the amateur law is the life of the letter of 
that law. If the spirit flags, circumvention of the letter is 
morally certain. Probably an athletic law was never pro 
mulgated that could not be outwitted in the absence of 
the guardian spirit. I care nothing for «a man’s ignorance 
if his spirit is wholesome. But—I hear some of my dis- 
putative friends saying—if there is ignorance of ethical 
definitions, how can there be assurance of a wholesome 
spirit? And I answer, by the same rudimentary principle 
that prompts an honest man, even though he be unlearned 
in criminal law,to keep his hands off his neigh bor’s chattels. 


MATEUR sport is burdened with innumerable defini- 

tions, and the end of rule-making is not yet. A half- 
dozen broad principles applied fairly and lived up to hon- 
estly would answer the purpose. But that is Utopia, I 
suppose, and beyond human reach. 

The point is, however, that the value of an athletic law, 
the beneficial influence it exerts in any given institution, 
depends very largely upon the spirit with which it is en- 
forced. More than that, there is a spirit in every law of 
college sport which the letter cannot always develop, and 
yet which breathes the real intent of the letter and the 
doctrine of sport for sport’s sake. 

What but the spirit of the law have we to depend on for 
arousing in the undergraduate mind the sentiment of sport 
for its own sake? If faculty committees misconceive and 
misinterpret this spirit, we cannot be surprised if those 
less responsible show tendencies to evade the letter. And 
how shall we judge of the manner in which that spirit is 
conceived and interpreted except through the personnel 
of athletic teams? Where shall we find more tangible 
expression of the faculty's view of sport than in the char 
acter of the football or baseball team? The athletic rules 
of a university convey to me the least conviction of its real 
attitude. But show me the football team, and I will quickly 
discover the spirit of sport that obtains at that institution. 
The stringency of the letter of the law is of no signifi- 
cance; it is the spirit with which it is enferced that in- 
dicates the true tone of the athletic government, and that 
stands revealed, ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
times, in the personnel of the teams. The exception 
comes, it is true, but it is seen rarely; at all otber times 
the spirit of sport as conceived by the faculty is faith- 
fully reflected in the character of the teams. That is a 
fact which no amount of argument can change. 


HAT there is misconception, in the Middle West, of the 
spirit of amateur sport is not of itself surprising. In- 
deed, when we compare the situation of three years ago 
with that of to-day, and note the ethical evolution that has 
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so completely cleared the athletic atmosphere, our sur 
prise is that so much has been accomplished. To point 
out from time to time the mistukes or the weaknesses is not 
to be wanting in appreciation of all that has been done 
or that isdoing. Continuously aggressive vigilance is the 
price of purity in college sport. 

It is also to be expected that, until longer and more in- 
timate acquaintance with the ideals of amateur sport gives 
clearer understanding of its ethics, Western interpretations 
will occasionally run counter to accepted formulas. 

Perhaps the best illustration at hand of how serious and 
wide a departure may follow upon misapprehending the 
ethics of college sport is found in Wisconsin's retention 
of Holmes on the football eleven last autumn. And with 
what sophistry such misconception may be defended the 
following letter from President Adams of Wisconsin to 
President Harper of Chicago will attest: 


As our Athletic Council took action last evening, approving the 
eligibility of Mr. Harvey R. Holmes to play in the coming Chicago 
football game, I hasten to inform you of the fact, and also to lay be- 
fore you the nature of the evidence on which such action was taken, 

When the affidavits which you sent us on Saturday last were re- 
ceived we found that, as far as they went, they confirmed information 
that our Council already had in hand. It was made evident by this in- 
formation that Mr. Holmes had contested against professional ath- 
letes, and that money had been at stake on the results of such con- 
tests. So much Mr. Holmes had freely admitted to our Council some 
two weeks before your affidavits were received. Perhaps I ought 
rather to say that Mr. Holmes had voluntarily furnished this informa- 
tion, and furnished it in detail. This information thus furnished, for 
the most part in the first instance by Mr. Holmes himself, was con- 
firmed afterwards by numerous affidavits, including the five sent by 
yourself, A prima facie case against him was thus apparently estab- 
lished, although neither in the affidavits received from you, nor in 
any we were able to procure, was there any statement that Mr. 
Holmes contested for the money himself, or received any money as 
the result of any of the contests. 

Coupled with this view of the case, however, there came thé further 
information that it had been explicitly understood from the first, by 
those participating in the several contests, that Mr. Holmes was to 
have his expenses defrayed, but that he furnished no money himeelf, 
and was in no case to receive any money other than for expenses, or 
gain of any kind. The testimony is explicit that Mr. Holmes declared 
at the time that he was not contesting for money, but for the know- 
ledge and experience which contests with professionals would give 
him. The evidence also shows that he stated at the time that he 
could not reeeive more than enough for his actual expenses without 
forfeiting his amateur standing, which he was unwilling todo. The 
evidence further shows to whom the money involved was paid, and 
that even when Tolmes was victorious the money was paid to the per- 
sons who had joined with the professionals in making up the purse, 
and in no case to Holmes himself, 

The evidence regarding Mr. Holmes'’s financial relations with these 
athletic events is for the most part in the form of affidavits from per- 
sons of such responsibility and standing as, in the opinion of the 
Council, to entitle them to credence. There are seven affidavits which 
bear specifically on the disposition of the money involved, and these 
affidavits are corroborated by three certificates bearing date of No- 
vember 5, the writers of which, after making their declarations, say 
they will furnish affidavits if such are desired. The date of these cer- 
tificates was so late that it was impracticable to secure affidavits in 
their stead. 

I will only add that the evidence was carefully considered by the 
full Council of eleven members, and that in the judgment of the Coun- 
cil Mr. Holmes is entitled to play under the inter-collegiate rules, and 
is therefure approved. 


HIS is a specious argument, likewise a striking ex- 

ample of how perplexingly the spirit and the letter 
of the law may be confused. That the Wisconsin Council 
could have honestly persuaded itself into the belief set 
forth in this letter is one of those surprising exhibitions 
to which I have already alluded as coming now and again 
out of the West. 

Of course Holmes should have been disqualified. He 
stood adjudged by his own confession. ‘To have serious- 
ly considered his case in Council meeting reads like trav- 
esty. By tne rule of no amateur organization with 
which I am familiar would he be eligible. The letter of 
the amateur athletic law distinctly states that a man may 
not compete with a professional, or in a race for which a 
money prize is at issue; the spirit of the amateur and 
more especially of the college law says an athlete must 
keep clear of suspicion. It makes no difference how 
many ‘‘aftidavits ” and ‘* sworn statements” Holmes may 
muster to prove he accepted no part of the purse for 
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which he competed; his irresistible desire to obtain *‘ ex 
perience” may commend itself to the Council of his uni 
versity, but it should have no mitigant influence whatever 
on his sentence. A man’s motives cannot be taken into 
consideration. The letter of the amateur law judges him 
by his acts. and the spirit takes note of his associates. 

Experience has shown no surer method of classifying 
an athlete than by the company in which he is found 
Now and again, as no doubt was the case with Holmes, a 
man unknowingly strays into strange company, but ac 
count of these exceptions cannot be taken. He must suf 
fer the penalty. Ignorance in these days of athleticism 
is no longer a tenable plea. 


‘Te spirit of the amateur law, which at Wisconsin was 
distorted by the retention of Holmes, was in a less de 
gree misdirected at Chicago University by the playing of 
Burnett, Cavanaugh, and Herschberger. For this reason, 
I have said, and now reiterate, that Chicago's ethics in 
‘98 showed retrogression. But it affords me unspeakable 
gratification to add, now, that investigation has brought 
confidence in the honesty and earnestness of the endea 
vors of both the Wisconsin and Chicago faculty athletic 
committees to reach the highest ideals of college sport. 
They are striving, as the light and power is given them, 
to do their very best to that end. 

The Faculty Conference, struggles to meet problems ‘ 
with which individually its members lack intimate ac 
quaintance—and that, by-the-way, suggests the appoint 
ment of men better informed. | Furthermore, Chicago’s 
experience this year should be convincing proof of the 
absolute need to the Middle West of a residence rule for 
all students coming from other institutions and not enter 
ing the regular or academic course, Had there been such 
a rule, Rogers and Burnett would not have played. 

Then, too, a revision of the scholarship rule appears to 
be needful, that men may not become notoriously known 
class-room absentees, or be tutored into eligibility the day 
before an important game, Had this not been possible, 
Cavanaugh and Burnett could -not have played. Had 
Chicago’s Board listened to Stagg’s protest, Burnett would 
have been dropped early in the season. Mr. Stagg's course 
in this matter, recently revealed, restores the confidence 
which had been somewhat shaken by a first glance at the 
personnel of Chicago’s football tem. 

I believe the year’s lessons will not be lost on either 
Chicago or Wisconsin, or on any of the other Middle 
Western colleges. 1 advise particularly more careful 
scrutiny of the personnel of teams, aud certain conviction 
that none of the members has played baseball on those 
quasi-professional touring summer nines, or couched any 
kind of team for money, or competed with professionals 
for ‘‘ experience.” 

O Chicago’s position in the trying happenings of the 

autumn season may be the better understood—since 
wide publicity has been given her misfortuues—perhaps 
it will serve the cause of sport best, and serve also to in 
struct and to warn other colleges against this kind of ath 
lete, to take up the cases at Chicago severally, and some- 
what.in detail. 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that Chicago, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin really dominate college sport in 
the Middle West. In these institutions, above all others, 
must there be clean sport; and Chicago, of them all, must 
be above reproach, since she has championed the cause of 
wholesome athletics. Last year she led the extreme re 
form movement, and in 1898 the eligibility of five of her 
football men was challenged. 

Immediately after the Pennsylvania-Chicago game Wis 
consin protested Clarke, on the ground that he had 
couched the eleven of Tarkio College in 95. Clarke ad- 
mitted the truth of the charge, and was withdrawn. Care 
ful inquiry fails to reveal any question of his eligibility 
having ever before been suggested to the Chicuge author 
ities. 

Burnett, one of the guards, left the university as soon 
as the last game of the season had been pluyed—a sorry 
and suspicious circumstance of itself. Time and again, I 
find, he had assured the Board of his intention of being 
three or four years at the university. The character of 
his class-room work had been questioned, and Stagg had 
decided to withdraw him from the Wisconsin game, 
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The day before that game written statements were sub- 
mitted by his instructors, attesting the satisfactory nature 
of his work. But his instructors were deceived—his work 
being entirely in the laboratories—and he had lied to 
Stagg. He has been expelled from the university. 


URNETT is the type of roaming athlete one fre- 

quently encounters, 1 am sorry to say, though his 
kind is rapidly diminishing. Perhaps he is vicious ; 
perhaps not, Sometimes he plays for real love of the 
game: sometimes for what he can get out of it. His cir- 
cumstances may be affluent; they may be needy. It 
makes little difference. I have known him in all stations 
and seen him in all.sections of the country. Burnett is 
married, and it was fair to assume his college life at an 
end—though certainly marriage is not incompatible with 
bona fide undergraduate existence. Last year he was in 
Denver, and played on the elevens of the Denver Ath- 
letic Club and of the Denver Wheel Club, both clubs that, 
one way and another, have paid at least some of the mem- 
bers of their teams. In the autumn he started iu playing 
football with the Rush Medical College, and on a sudden 
went over to Chicago, and was identified thenceforth with 
that eleven. 

Burnett's status, his type, must, I should think, have 
been always obvious to any sharp-eyed, unprejudiced 
serutiny. He could not have hoodwinked an Eastern 
Faculty committee 

Rogers, one of the tackles, entered the Divinity School 
in the autumn, comingsfrom Beloit, where he had made 
his A.B. and played on the college eleven three years. 
He entered Chicago after inquiries at Northwestern and 
Chicago Seminary us to assistance rendered theological stu- 
dents, and became a recipiert of the aid commonly given 
needy members of Chicago’s Divinity School. There was 
no evidence of studiousness, and after the final game he 
too, Without explanation, left Chicago, owing his training- 
table bill 


AVANAUGH’S case has perhaps the most unfortu- 

nate aspect of the lot. He came up in the autumn 
with such conditions in his work that his right to play 
was seriously questioned. At the vote of the Board the 
decision fell upon Stagg. He voted against Cavanaugh’s 
playing. But at the end of six weeks—a ‘‘ term” — 
Cavanaugh had seemingly made up his work, and though 


there was suspicion by the Board that his only incentive 


to study was the hope of making the team, nothing in the 
letter of the law prevented, and he played against Wis- 
consin. 

There is no doubt that in these three cases of Rogers, 
Burnett, and Cavanaugh a clearer conception among the in- 
structors of the ethics of college sport would have revealed 
the animus of these athletes and discovered the means to 
keep them eff the university team. That there seems to be 
abundant and suflicient letter of the law the following 
excerpt out of a communication to me from the secretary 
of the Council will prove: 


REQUIREMENTS TO TEAM MEMBERSHIP AT 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 

When a man wishes to become a member of any athletic team of the 
University of Chicago, he comes immediately under the general legis- 
lation of the university governing the public appearance of students. 
I do not know the rales of other institutions, but I fancy there are 
few equally and none more severe. No student can appear in any 
public performance of any sort, as a representative of the university, 
unless his class-work during the quarter is satisfactory and he has 
taken a certain specified grade in his work for six months previous. 

Upon the student’s application for membership upon an athletic 
team, he is questioned and compelled to sign a statement as to his 
amateur standing, and fills out a card of application. He is then ex- 
amined by the university physician, and his card is sent to the univer- 
sity examiner, who looks over his record upon the books of the uni- 
versity. If his record is found to be unsatisfactory, the case goes no 
farther until he has reinstated himself. If, however, his scholarship 
is sufficient, his card is then brought to the Board of Physical Culture 
and Athletics for its action. 

tn case his card tas been marked “approved” by the university 
physician and the university examiner, and there is no doubt as to his 
umatenr standing, he is accepted as a candidate for the team. Actual 
membership upon the football team, so far as the seven institutions 
in the Conference are concerned, is determined by specific ruies. A 
member of the University of Chicago, for instance, who has played 
half a game against the team of any one of the other six universities 
of the Conference is regarded as having played a year. 

I trust I do not need to assure you that these rules are actually 
enforced. The Board of Physical Culture and Athletics, which passes 
upon the application, is a regularly appointed administrative board 
of the university, composed of members of the tuculty. Its work is 
always liable to revision by the university Council and the congrega- 
tion or quarterly meeting of all ‘members of the faculty and other 
persons (not students) connected with the university. 


OWER there is—honesty too, I believe—and now the 

sole need isa little more light to guide the conception, 
and more practical scholarship and residence rules to 
quicken justice. And so we shall have Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin,’ Michigan. and the rest in position whence they can ac- 
complish the will which makes for upholding the purest 
ideals of college sport 

And wow we come to Herschberger, a type of college 
man for whom [ have the greatest respect, but whose 
membership on the Chicago team this year, while teach- 
ing in an affiliated school (Princeton- Yale), was a viola- 
tion of the ethics of college sport. It is too bad his name 
must be mentioned with those others for whom Chicago 
has been held responsible, for Herschberger is the antith- 
esis of that type of athletic wanderer of which Burnett 
and Rogers are disturbing examples. 

Herschberger was graduated at Chicago last year with 
distinction in mathematics; his teaching is for the highly 
commendable purpose of defraying the expense of his 
studies for x» Ph.D. degree. Unfortunately in this case, 
as with Holmes (though the counts on which the two are 
discussed are by no means comparable), the law cannot 
take motives into cousideration. Certainly not for a mo- 
ment is it supposed that Herschberger’s teaching at the 
Princeton- Yale School has any connection whatsoever 
with his playing on the Chicago football team. Such a 
point was never at issue, so far as I know. None the less 
his teaching in an affiliated school was hostile to the 
spirit of college sport, though I am quite willing to be- 
lieve that both he and the Chicago Board were entirely 
without preconceived guile. 
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WHILE on the subject of Chicago University, perhaps 
an excerpt from a letter received from Stagg, in 
response to inquiries about the help given ‘indigent ” 
students, may be interesting as well as instructive: 

‘*The only basis I can see at all for such a rumor (that 
half the football team was on salary) lies in the fact that 
two or three of our team work out two-thirds of their 
tuition—viz., $80 out of $120—by doing ‘ university ser- 
vice,’ as it is called. This provision is open to all mem- 
bers of the university upon application, and a consider- 
able part of our students avail themselves of it. It was 
made to meet the needs of that large body of students 
who cannot meet the heavy fees charged. 

‘It takes the place of the ‘scholarships for indigent 
students’ furnished at Yale and other Eastern institu- 
tions, for poor fellows who must work their way through 
college, only it is an improvement, in that a man feels 
that he is paying his way, and the university also gets a 
return. At Yale we had to make application in person 
to President Porter and to President Dwight. Here the 
student presents his application to Secretary Goodspeed. 

“The athletic department of Chicago has no more to do 
with the granting of university service than the athletic 
association at Yale had to do with my getting a scholar- 
ship. The students do their work under the direction of 
the university Registrar, who gives them credit on their 
tuition bills according to the number of hours put in by 
the student, but no student can work out more than two- 
thirds of his tuition. Most of the work is done at twenty 
cents an hour; library work brings thirty cents an hour. 

‘This requires every one to pay at least forty dollars a 
year. This sum exceeds the regular tuition fee of every 
one of our rival universities except Northwestern. There 
are a few scholarships which are uwarded wholly on su- 
perior attainments in college work.” 

Of Chicago's football- players in "98 three received 
‘university service,” two Divinity School aid—z. e., re- 
ceived tuition free of cost—and two had scholarships. 


Go long as the Faculty Board correctly interpret the 
spirit of the amateur law they may have *‘ university 
service” to the end of time. 

But none will deny that were there misconception of 
the spirit, much corruption might thrive, and yet the let- 
ter of the law be not broken, because Chicago makes the 
way easier for the would-be transgressor by departing 
from those Eastern methods that compel the applicant to 
appear in person before the president of the university. 
With no disrespect to secretaries, I consider it much 
wiser to leave the responsibility of such matters with the 
president. 

It all goes to prove, as I have said time and again, that 
upon the conception by the Faculty of the spirit of college 
sport, and upon a firm and impartial application of its 
precepts, depends literally the wholesomeness of univer- 
sitv athletics. 

The truth of this conclusion is doubly manifest where, 
as in the Middle West, the student body seems slow in 
awakening to a fine sensibility of the ethical side of sport. 


RULE adopted recently at the late Faculty Conference 

of Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, 
and the others of the *‘ big seven ” provides that when a 
man comes up to one of the universities no previous play- 
ing shall be counted against his four years, unless he enter 
with advanced standing—7. e., unless a man receive uni- 
versity credit for work done elsewhere, his four years are 
before him. It is easy to see into what abuses this might 
lead. The Conference was seeking some solution of the 
difficult and ever-present question of what shall consti- 
tute the four years—of what shall be called a ‘‘col- 
lege,” and what a preparatory school. It has taken the 
simplest method, certainly, and I am sure one of its 
strongest reasons for its adoption was the conviction that 
by placing thus a very high premium upon not receiving 
advanced credit the present immense annoyance of deter- 
mining justly upon the allowance of credit for previous 
and foreign work would be greatly diminished. Fore- 
going a quarter's credit, to which he may be justly enough 
entitled, will often lengthen a man’s athletic career a full 
year—a foolish situation. It is another of the evils of 
the great disparity in rank and character of work among 
Western educational institutions. 


NOTHER rule recently passed. by the Faculty Com- 
mittee, and one to puzzle the Eastern mind, gives the 
Committee the somewhat novel power of making excep- 
tions in cases where, in its judgment, the existing rules 
work injustice. This means that the Committee, having 
made one set of rules, has now constituted itself a board 
of review with power to alter any conclusion to which 
the rules already created may plainly point. 

Wisconsin’s Faculty C: uncil must have borrowed some 
such unique power to uphold the eligibility of Holmes. 

1 have no doubt the Committee conceived in all Sense 
of fairness this rule giving itself power to abrogate its 
own rules in cases where it thought the verdict too se- 
vere—but what undignified legislation, and how danger- 
ous! There is no limit to its menacing possibilities. Not 
with the personnel of the Conference maintained at its 
present high mark —but who will guarantee that? 

The Committee should use quickly. and for the last 
a its newly acquired power by rescinding that recent 
ruling. 


WESTERN college managers are facing again the 
annual problem of midwinter meets. The difficulty 
arises from the mixed, often questionable, character of 
open meets. It is yet an unanswered query in the minds 
of most university men whether college athletes should 
compete in open meets, and whether in-door meets, open 
or closed, are worth while for college men at all. The 
policy at Wisconsin has been to confine the better men to 
extremely light work until the out-door days begin, while 
last year Stagg had all his track candidates trailing 
through the parks on ’cross-country runs, or practising 
starts on ice-covered cinders from’ + very first of Janu- 
ary. And this suggests, in passin,, .uat though we have 
some interest in distance-running, ’cross-country work is 
in its very swaddling-clothes at Western colleges. 

The midwinter meets, however, are an unquestioned 
fixture. Yet the keenest interest in them is not among 
college men, but undoubtedly among the young high- 
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school and academy athletes, and in such clubs as the 
First Regiment Athletic Club of Chicago and the Central 
Y.M.C.A. 


TT point of greatest friction heretofore has been be- 
tween the A.A.U. and the larger colleges. Last year, 
in defiance of the legislation of the A.A.U., providing for 
the payment of a registration fee of one dollar by all ath- 
letes participating in open meets, Stagg held an open 
meet at the University of Chicago, and not the slightest 
attention was paid to registration with the A.A.U. by the 
athletes who participated. All were debarred from later 
mects sanctioned by the A.A.U., but the Union deemed it 
expedient to promptly rescind this ruling; and now, within 
the last week, thanks to the insistence of Western college 
men, the registration fee has been reduced to twenty-five 
cents. 

There should have been no compromise. It but tem- 
porarily relieves the difficulty. It were better far if the 
former condition of estrangement had continued through- 
out. And this for the very simple reason that college 
men and those who are not may not nowadays meet on 
common ground in athletics and the best interests of 
both be served—a principle which should long since have 
become axiomatic with college Faculties. There may 
come a time when the undergraduate and the athlete of 
the masses—the type at open meets—muay do wei) to run 
and wrestle and fence together. Democracy (cmands 
that it be so, and would indeed that it were! But the day 
of fulfilment is distant. 


HE common bond of athletic proficiency alone is not 

bond enough. We cannot afford to introduce any new 
complications. It is interesting to note that under the 
new registration law a “rubber” at the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club, upon the payment of one dollar, attained 
recognition as an amateur, and subsequently competed 
with college men. Truly the coming in contact with him 
may have been really beneticent for the college men. No 
one says they were too good for him. That is not the 
point. But this is the point, which is clear enough in all 
conscience—that Western colleges, having more than trou- 
ble enough as it is in the maintenance of their own ethi- 
cal standards, had better fight shy of putting themselves 
under the judgments of another body whose preachings 
and whose practices are separated by a gap too wide to be 
spanned by a tardy if healthful alliance. 


HERE is a class of football growing in New York 

State and elsewhere, and especially in some parts of 
the Missouri Valley section of the Middle West, that is 
certain in time to give considerable trouble to colleges and 
schools, if, indeed, it does not develop into a positive 
menace to the ethics of their game. It is what may be 
called county or town football, and is somewhat new 
in the East—although I witnessed town matches in Kan- 
sas so long as four years ago. Considerable local interest 
is aroused by these contests, and there can be no doubt 
that the idea of county or town competition is an excel- 
lent one, provideu the sport can be kept clean, or is avow- 
edly professional, as in England. 

The athletic idea should be encouraged in that great 
mass of young men who, in the provincial districts, fill 
clerical or factory positions, or earn their livelihood by even 
less sedentary pursuits. There isno reason why it should 
not enlarge into various associations of amateur teams; 
but if its trend is professional, so long us it is honestly 
professional there is still reason for its encouragement. 
At present it is neither honestly amateur nor honestly pro- 
fessional. In northern New York, for instance, the teams 
have been composed of occasional college-graduate play- 
ers and of local enthusiasts, who either pay their own ex- 
penses or are backed by local merchants or others equally 
interested; and in some instances a small salary is paid es- 
pecially skilful individuals who are considered as draw- 
ing-cards. At the end of the season the profits are divided 
among the projectors or proprietors of the team, and at 
times a certain percentage given the players by way of 
extra Compensation. 


OW the menace of such teams lies in the confused idea 
of ethics that obtains in some collegiate quarters, and 
the flaunting disregard for them in other directions. The 
uphappy result is—in New York State, for instance, and I 
presume to an extent elsewhere—that members of these pro- 
fessional teams have been drifting into the smaller colleges, 
some of them legitimate students, like full-back Parish of 
Syracuse University, who played with the Canandaigua 
eleven; and others, like Storey, Baggerly, and Mycrs of last 
year’s Buffalo University team, who prior and subsequent 
to connection with Buffalo played with a Clyde aggrega- 
tion, and were never seriously considered as legitimate 
students. 

I am asked where is the distinction to be drawn between 
such men and openly avowed professional athletes, and J 
reply there is none except in minds honestly confused or 
wilfully misdirected on the very simple question of ethics 
In amateur sport. ; 


HESE teams and the men on them have been called semi- 
professionals, I note, by up-country papers, but they 
are as much professional as the members of the New York 
baseball nine—the only difference being in the amount of 
compensation. 
Indeed, semi-professionalism is paradoxical and a mean- 


‘ingless term. There are no degrees of amateurism. A man 


is either an amateur or a professional. Some of the New 
York colléges, while admitting the former affiliations of 
these men, have yet claimed them to be *‘ practically ama- 
teurs.” But the animus of these colleges is too apparent 
to warrant reply. 

There is no doubt at all of the. professional status of 
men who play on such teams, and they should be prohibit- 
ed from entering the athletic competitions of colleges 
which pretend to keep their sport honestly amateur. 

This is a question which seriously touches all colleges 
situated in these professional-team districts, and one upon 
which prompt and strict action should be taken to save 
collegiate athletics from general infection. In the West 
it concerns all the universities of the Missouri Valley, aud 
in New York State it imperils Rochester, Syracuse, Ham- 
ilton, Hobart, Union, and Colgate. 
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When you see that sign on a barber shop “Williams’ 
Shaving Soap used here.” you need not hesitate to enter. 
You may be sure of a good, clean, comforting, refreshing 
shave. Above all, you are safe from the dangers which 
lurk in cheap, inferior shaving soaps. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are used by all 
first-class barbers, and are for sale all over the world. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 
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SOLE MAKERS, 
Sold by all Grocers end Druggists. Pon Spaer oy 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. by § H. KIRK & CO., New York. 


¥ 7S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston. 


| 
‘Nathan B. Goodnow & Co., 
As | BANKERS. 
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Transact a General Banking § oy including the 
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Sold 


























Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds, and Grain, for 
Investinent or on Margin. 
Dealers in Government and Railroad Ponds. 
Books containing Four-Year Range of Prices, 
Dividends, and Earnings sent free on request. 
| A Permanently reverts Fund of over TWO HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
DOLLARS is held as a Guz aranteed Security for all 
persons having business with us. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Damask Table Cloths 
and Napkins, 
Sheets, Pillow and Bolster 
Cases, 
Huck Towels and Towelings. 


Blankets, Quilts, 


Eiderdown Comfortables. 





** Perfection’ Camp Mattress. Luxurious, inexpen- 
sive, durable, and portable. Can be laid on the damp 
ground and no moisture can come through it; made 
with and without pillow. Mo camp outfit complete 
without tt. Send for catalogue and prices. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., Providence, B.L., U.S.A. 
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NEW YORK. 
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THROUGH 
AS] By SVEN 


HEDIN 


With Two Maps and Two Plates Print- 
ed in Colors, and about Two Hundred 
and Eighty Illustrations by the Author 
and from Photographs. Two volumes. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
‘Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 oo. 


One cannot read many pages of Dr. Hedin’s great work without being 
conscious that he maintains an exce ptionally lofty Tevel both as an observer 
and asa writer. He has a high conception of the function of an explorer and 
is not unconscious of his own qualifications to fulfil that function. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of his book 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in geographi- 
cal and human interest. Altogether the work is one which in solidity, novelty, 
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and interest must take a first rank among publications of its class.—London i 
Times. 5 

= new york HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers onnon ¢ 
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